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Moses and Lilies. 


Roses must wither, 
Lilies their luster lose ; 
Who shall say whither 
Their fragrance hath fled. 
Ere summer passes 
They fall in the grasses, 
Wet with the weeping dews — 
Withered and dead. 


Sweet love may leave us 
And die like the lilies ; 
Years undeceive us 
And cheat us of bliss. 
Yet who shall call wasted, 
The hours which have tasted 
The sweetness of loving — 
The sweets of a kiss. 


The breath of a flower 
May haunt us forever, 
Though all in an hour 
Torn rudely apart, 
So hands which caressed us, 
And lips which have kissed us, 
Shall never, ah never, 
Grow old to the heart. 


M. M. 


Cass Jr. 








A CORONET OF THORNS. 
BY J. V. PRICHARD. 
VI. 


Owing to Lord St. Grail’s visit to Boisiére the proposed drive was aban- 
doned. Héléne was summoned to the sa/on to be presented and as the Vi- 
comte was not in sight, I started for the park with a thankful heart. I 
wanted to get out of sight, to be alone in order to recover from my chagrin 
caused by his lordship’s impudence. As I walked rapidly along beneath the 
spreading chestnuts I began to revolve in my mind sundry expedients for 
beating a dignified but immediate retreat from Boisiére. 

I saw plainly that I could be of no service to any one by remaining ; I 
knew that I could never even pretend to be civil to Lord St. Grail, and con- 
cluded that the better course to be pursued was to go away at once and 
leave Fate to regulate the complications for which she alone was responsi- 
ble. And yet how could I go upon such short notice ? What excuse could I 
offer that would satisfy the demands of sensitive hospitality ? 

The Marquis knew that my time was my own, and had already expressed 
his pleasure at being able to count upon me as a guest for a week or more 
to come ; and yet I felt convinced that the next few days would prove the 
most trying to me if St. Grail were to remain in Nevers, which he undoubt- 
edly proposed to do as long as Madame de Grand-Chéne tarried at Boisiére. 
I never for an instant suspected that he would be invited to take up his resi- 
dence at the chateau ; and in this I was not doomed to an unpleasant sur- 
prise. How they avoided asking him to become their guest ; or if they 
asked, how he displayed the tact to decline their politeness, I never knew ; 
the fact remains, however, that Ronald St. Grail never slept beneath the 
roof of Boisiére. 

Turning aside abruptly, I flung myself at full length upon the mossy 
sward in a nook of most inviting shade, and was deeply intent, considering 
the advisability of writing to my bankers in Paris to telegraph me to return 
at once upon important business, when my attention was distracted by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, accompanied by low voices in earnest con- 
versation. Taking advantage of my ambush, I lay close to the ground with 
my face supported upon the palms of my hands ; and in this position, secure 
from observation, I saw the Marquis de Grand-Chéne pass slowly along the 
sun-flecked a//ée, leaning upon the arm of Mademoiselle Héléne. What they 
were saying I could not catch, for their voices were pitched in a subdued 
key, and they were conversing in French. This I saw, however, that the 
Marquis was inexplicably serious, while Héléne listened to him with absorbed 
attention anda face as pallid as her shimmering dress. 

After this exposition, peculiar to say the least of it, my transitory calm 
was disturbed, and waiting until the pair were safely out of sight and hear- 
ing, 1 sprang to my feet and retraced my way to the chateau. I did not go 
at once upon the terrace, but prudently resorted to the gardens, where I 
seated myself in an arbor shrouded in luxurious rose vines, which, upon being 
parted, revealed a glimpse of the facade of the mansion. yn fassant I had 
noticed that the equipage which had brought his lordship from Nevers still 
stood at the foot of the steps, its horse with hanging head, the driver fast 
asleep upon the box in the mellow sunshine. 

While I sat pondering, concerning the cause of St. Grail’s protracted 
call, which had already exceeded two hours, to say nothing of the incompre- 
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hensipre benavior of the Marquis and Héléne in leaving a guest of the chateau, 
though he were not their personal friend—the object of my thought came 
suddenly into view beneath the graven legend—Aymez Loyaultie—Tenez Foy 
that over-hung the door, hastened across the terrace and entered his car- 
riage, which was at once driven rapidly away. ‘The siege thus being raised, 
I left my place of concealment and returned to the chateau. I found the 
salon dim and deserted, and went on up the stair case to seek the seclusion 
of my own apartment, but scarcely had I closed the door when a light rap 
sounded upon the outer side, and upon opening it, I found myself confronted 
by the Vicomte d’Ormeau. 

“ Pardon me,” he began in a tone that betokened some unusual pertur- 
bation, ‘‘ I saw you cross the terrace and have taken the liberty of following 
you. May I come in for a moment?” 

I was glad of his company, and when he had flung himself into the 
depths of one of the fauteui/s that stood about in comfortable profusion, I 
inquired, “ Well, what news ?” 

“‘T have nerved myself to the ordeal,” he answered, “I have spoken to 
“To Mademoiselle Héléne?” 

“Ta.” 

“With what success ?”’ 

“ None.” 

“ She has refused you?” 

“ Not in so many words; she has declined to commit herself ; she has 
asked me to wait.” 

“I congratulate you,” I said in some surprise. 

“Upon what?” 

“ That you have been permitted to hope.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in his expressive way as he replied, 

“She granted me no ground for hope; she simply stated she was not at 
liberty to entertain my proposal at present.” 

“Which is equivalent to admitting that she does not dismiss it.” 

“Certainly a hopeful way of regarding the matter,” he replied with a 
grim laugh ; “ you are inclined to put a brave face on a desperate case.”’ 

“ Desperate ?”” I queried ; “ how desperate ?”’ 

“A fresh complication has arisen ; I have a rizva//” 

“Indeed ? Pray who is it?” 

“ That Lord St. Grail.” 

This was about as unexpected a turn as affairs could have taken, or so 
I thought, and I made no attempt to conceal my amazement. 

“T thought that gentleman,” I began, when he interposed abruptly. 

“You thought him an admirer of Madame la Marquise. I do not doubt 
that such is the case to a certain extent, but at the same time I think I have 
sufficient reason to believe that he has come to Boisiére to demand the hand 
of Mademoiselle Héléne in marriage.” 

I had been standing in the center of the apartment between the Vicomte 
and the door, and at that moment it seemed to me that a muffled footstep 
had paused without in the hall. Impelled by a vague suspicion of eaves- 
dropping, I stepped quickly to the door and flung it open. 

Lo, almost upon the threshold stood Mrs. Partridge with her nebulous 
eyes fixed calmly upon me. 

“ What brings you here, Mrs. Partridge?” I demanded in a tone of 
indignant annoyance. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” she replied with unruffled composure, “I was not 
eaves-dropping, as you suppose ; I had no idea you were engaged,” with an 
aqueous glance at the Vicomte, who had started erect in his chair; “I had 
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no idea you were engaged or I should not have ventured to intrude, since I 
wished to speak a word to you in private.” 

Considerably non plussed, doubtful whether some quick-witted subter- 
fuge was not being practiced upon me, I said with what grace I could sum- 
mon to my command, 

“If I can be of service to you, come in and state yourcase. I think 
you need not mind Monsieur le Vicomte, since he understands very little 
English.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” was the firm response. “I prefer to speak at 
some other time, when we are entirely alone. Asthe matter is in my own 
interest, it can wait—pardon the interruption,” and with a grave bow she 
turned away. 

“ As you please,” I rejoined and was about to close the door in some 
irritation, when the Vicomte suddenly sprang to my side, whispering : 

“She is said to be a walking chronicle of the British Peerage; I want 
to speak to her and settle a point in my mind—Madame Partridge !”’ 

The woman paused as he raised his voice and turned with a respectful, 

“ Plait-il, Monsieur le Vicomte?” 

“ Will you come in here for a moment? I would like to ask youa 
question.” 

With her measured pace and slow Mrs. Partridge crossed the threshold 
of my room and paused just within in an attitude of respectful expectancy. 
The young nobleman motioned me to close the door, and when I had com- 
plied with the request, he said : 

“ An Englishman of title will dine here this evening ; his name is Lord 
Ronald St. Grail. Do you know of him?” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur, I know the name very well,’ was the composed 
reply delivered in fluent French. 

“Then he is a genuine nobleman?” 

“ Indeed, yes,” with that patronizing smile which the English know so 

.well how to bestow when the depth of tint of their blue-blood is called in 
question. 

‘Just who is he?” pursued the Vicomte. 

“The eldest son of the Earl of Hollywell, the finest family that takes 
its rise in Wales.” 

“ And wealthy ?”’ 

“ Fabulously so, Monsieur.” 

The sunny French face darkened ominously as its owner muttered 
between clenched teeth, . 

“T feared so!” 

Mrs. Partridge indulged in the unwonted exposure of a grave smile as 
she remarked : 

“Tt seems a little strange that Monsieur le Marquis should have said 
just the contrary when he summoned me to him scarcely an hour ago and 
asked me the selfsame questions.” 

“What did he say?” demanded the Vicomte, rousing from a momen- 
tary reverie. 

“Monsieur, your uncle remarked, ‘I hoped so.’ ”’ 

She passed me with a look that puzzled me, so enigmatical was it, and 
swept out of the room, the stiff folds of her bombazine swaying about her 
but emitting no frou-frou. 

Meanwhile, the Vicomte had dropped into his chair with a sigh that 
strongly resembled a gasp in its desolate intensity. 

“ Now what do you think!” he exclaimed with a kind of suicidal 
triumph. 

“ Think,—about Lord St. Grail?” I asked with affected indifference, 
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producing my ¢w: and offering him a cigarette which he refused with a sim- 
ple shake of the head ; “I do not think him an adventurer.” 

“IT did not mean that !”’ he cried petulantly. 

I struck a match and ensconced myself upon a divan to smoke. 

“T believe you must know I did not mean that,” he added, annoyed at 
my sang-froid as | intended he should be. 

“ Pardon me,” I said ; “ what did you mean ?”’ 

“ What is your opinion of my uncle’s attitude in this affair?” 

“‘T think he must have been actuated by the same sentiment of curiosity 
as you. 

- Why should he say that he ‘hoped’ to find St. Grail a man in high 
estate and of immense wealth ?” 

“ For the reason that he objects upon general principles to entertaining 
a penniless impostor.” 

“Oh, no! you know better than that !”’ 

I could not repress a smile at the impetuosity of his words. 

‘* Pray, what do you know about the matter, after all?” Iasked; “I 
fear you are stirring up a tempest in a tea-pot.” 

“Would to heaven I could be persuaded that I am!”’ he replied ; “ my 
good friend, I am positive that I make no mistake.” 

‘Now look here one minute,” I said as he bent forward and took his 
bowed head between his hands; “look up and answer me one question. 
Has either the Marquis or Mademoiselie Héléne informed you of his lord- 
ship’s suit ?”’ 

He obeyed me only partially, since he replied without raising his head : 

“No, neither of them.” 

“ Has the gentleman proclaimed his intentions ?”’ 

“ Not that I know.” 

“ Very well, then; don’t borrow trouble ; @chague jour suffit sa peine. 
I believe that I should be tempted to take up defensive arms if I thought 
there was the slightest probability of your zzamorata becoming Lady St. 
Grail.” 

He raised his face and looked at me with hopeful gratitude. 

“Then you do not like the man !”’ he cried. 

‘No better than you do. He dines here to-night ; we will both play 
the detective, watch him narrowly, and afterwards compare notes. At all 
events do not show the white feather until tout est perdu fars I’ honneur. 
Now away to decorate yourself for the fray. Put on your war paint and 
feathers for a valiant show, but leave the hatchet buried until you have use 
for it. Scalping is a sanguinary proceeding, and we want no blood upon our 
hands,” 

I rose with a laugh and dealt him a cheery clap upon the shoulder. He 
sprang to his feet and grasped my hand. 

“ Vono étes mon ami jusqu’ aux autels!” he exclaimed very prettily ; to 
which I replied with melo-dramatic fervor : 

“ Et loyal je serait durant ma vie!” 

Thus I was able to send him to his toilet with some show of bravery. 

I deferred quitting my chamber until the very last minute, and then 
went lagging down the grand staircase in the twilight, accompanied by not 
a few shapeless doubts and misgivings. Hearing voices upon the terrace, I 
went to the door and looked out. Heéléne, attired in white, unrelieved by 
ornaments, save the cluster of shell-pink roses in her corsage, stood leaning 
upon her father’s arm near the western balustrade enjoying the splendor of 
the sun-set, while, with his back to the effulgence, the Vicomte lounged upon 
the coping, smiling at some remarks which had been made. 

So far so good ; I then went in search of Madame la Marquise and the 
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guest of the evening. The former I found reclining in the sa/on, a sea of 
embroidered furbelows and priceless laces, looking the very picture of 
ineffable beauty and ‘nsouctance. 

As she descried me upon the threshold, she beckoned me to her witha 
languorous motion of her fan. 

“ You find me alone as usual,” she murmured with a charming moue, but 
I am glad of it for I have a word to say to you before Lord St. Grail arrives.” 
She pointed to a chair beside her, and I obeyed the silent mandate. “ His 
lordship considers you an uncommonly impertinent young man,” she remarked 
blandly ; “ I have assured him that such is not the case, that you are a drave 
gargon in every sense ; now, of course, you will not belie my statement.” 

“T shall endeavor to be the gentleman as much for my own reputation 
as for the sake of your veracity, madame,” I replied tersely. 

“ Then you will get on very well. I have told him that he must be par- 
ticularly nice to you.” 

*“‘ And is he likely to obey you?” 

** Of course he is!” 

“I sincerely deplore his servility.” 

To my surprise she burst into a merry laugh. 


“The dinner is delayed and you are hungry,” she said, playfully tap- ° 


ping my arm with her fan; “you will ask my forgiveness for your méchanceté 
by-and-by.” 

“T ask it now, if I have been rude to you.” 

“No, no; not now. I have yet to meet the man who can be amiable or 
contrite upon an empty stomach. There comes our guest.” 

She rose as she spoke and went out upon the terrace through one of the 
lofty casements, and I followed. 

Lord St. Grail had just arrived, and his courteous salute included the 
entire assembly. 

A moment later Désiré appeared with the dignified pronunciamento : 

“ Madame la Marquise est servie!” 

So we went in to dinner, his lordship conducting the Marquise, Héléne 
upon my arm, while the Marquis and his nephew brought up the rear. 

I have no intention of burdening the indulgent reader with the common- 
place details of that two-hour repast, nor yet with an enumeration of the 
platitudes that were uttered. Suffice it to say that we were none of us in 
accord, and whatever pleasantries infringed upon the monotony fell in a 
spasmodic way from the lips of Madame de Grand-Chéne. 

The worthy Partridge did not appear; whether she was scared off by 
madame’s note or by the imposing presence of English nobility I can not say; 
at all events I did not lament her absence, and I think it safe to state that 
no one else did. Out of courteous regard for the mensal usage of their 
guest’s native land, the ladies retired during dessert, leaving us gentlemen to 
the discussion of our cigars and a bottle of chdéteau la rose which proved a 
crying reproach to the imposture practiced upon confiding gourmets across 
the Atlantic. 

Though he indulged with marked discretion, the generous wine seemed 
to mount to the very roots of St. Grail’s prematurely silvered hair, and it 
required but slight provocation to induce him to launch upon a sea of anec- 
dote, the like of which I had never listened to. For more than half an hour 
he entertained us with a brilliant narration of his adventures in every clime 
that the good sun shines upon; he had seen and done everything that lies 
within the pale of human ability to see and do. ; 

Monsieur le Marquis was charmed and gave ample evidence of his 
gratification ; even the suspicious Vicomte waxed enthusiastic and exhibited 
no inconsiderable donhomie ; and if my humble opinion is of any value in this 
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connection, I can only say that I shuddered with apprehension as the mael- 
strom of the man’s eloquent magnetism swept over me. It was not until we 
returned to the sa/on that I derived an antidote for my unwilling admiration 
from a most unexpected source. 

We found Héléne at the piano playing a weird Sclavonic melody to the 
Marquise, who reclined in the dim radiance of the shaded lamps like an over- 
dressed Peri. 

As St. Grail promptly accepted the vacant seat beside her, appropriated 
her fan and entered upon a subdued conversation, while the Marquis and his 
nephew strolled out upon the terrace, nothing was left me but to approach 
Héléne, which I proceeded to do with the utmost alacrity. I drew up a 

auf beside the piano and seated myself. 

‘* Please continue to play,” I murmured, noting a disposition on her 
part tocease ; “I want to ask you a question.” 

I thought the sweet, pale face drooped unconsciously toward the key- 
board as though she half-divined the query that was upon my lips, but she 
waited patiently for me to speak with unchanging expression. 

“T am confident you will understand whom I mean if for the sake of 
safety I speak impersonally,” I said. , 

She gave me a look fleeting but full of intelligence 

“ How do you like him?” I irquired. 

“ Not at all.” 

“You should have heard him just now in the dining-room ; he is really 
a brilliant man-of-the-world.” 

“ Have you forgotten so soon that I do not care for men-of-the- 
world ?” ° 

“T have forgotten nothing that you have ever said to me, but I 
thought possibly you might make an exception in the present case.”’ 

‘“‘ T see no occasion to Go so.” 

“ Perhaps you are unfavorably prejudiced by his title.” 

‘** Indeed I have not taken his title into consideration ; his personnel is 
sufficient to arouse my dislike without further considerations.” 

Still I persisted. 

“Tam willing to wager a good round sum that he could force your 
complacence, if not your actual liking.” 

» “Ido not propose to grant him the opportunity. I regret that he even 
crossed the threshold of ourhome. I can not tell you how repellent is the 
influence he exerts. I have never known the sentiment of fear until now.— 
I believe you willdo me the justice to agree that lam not weakly imagina- 
tive.” 

“With all my heart!” I murmured earnestly ;" yet I can not quite 
fathom your antipathy.” 

“Nor I.—I had scarcely breathed the atmosphere that he exales ten 
minutes this morning when | felt—not a faintness but an indefinable sick- 
ness at heart that I was powerlesstocommand. You will think I exaggerate, 
because you probably do not understand the working of a woman’s heart, 
but I assure you that I felt that if he addressed another word to me, even 
looked at me again with those bold, evil eyes, that if I stayed an instant 
longer in his presence I should lose control of myself and say some unpardon- 
able thing to my mother.” 

“So you went into the park with your father.” 

“ You saw us ?” 

“ Yes.—Did you confide in him ?” 

“No, no, no! he considers this—this person the very pink of manhood; 
he even went so far as to say that he regretted he had not another marriage- 
able daughter. I can not understand his blindness ! ” 

VoL. CXII.—39, 
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“ His remark must relieve your mind from the fear of any overtures 
being made for your hand,” I said, attempting to cast a cheerful light upon 
the subject. She glanced at mein a startled way. 

“ IT can play this thing no longer,” she breathed ; “ we must change the 
subject.” 

Thereupon she ceased to play and I was obliged to invent some common- 
place remark. 

Alas, I now divined, but too clearly, the texture of the bone which had 
been thrown to the hungering Vicomte! Terrified at the possible doom 
foreshadowed by her father’s fancy for St. Grail, Héléne had allowed a spectral 
hope to transpire before the yearning eyes of her lover who, in his unreason- 
ing devotion, never dreamed that he had been consigned to that Gehenna 
whence there isno mode of egress save as one’s lady's fis aller. 

It would be mild diction to state that I was considerably disturbed by 
the turn affairs were taking, and though it was after midnight when I tossed 
my cigar stump out of the billiard-room window and mounted the staircase 
with the Marquis and his love-lorn nephew to shut myself into my room, I 
could not close my eyes. Indeed I did not lend the god of nods the assist- 
ance of removing my clothes, but threw myself down upon a divan in the 
embrasure of the window and delivered myself over to a recapitulation of 
the events of that uneventful evening. Indeed nothing had actually trans- 
pired worthy of record, and yet the liveliest description of drama had been 
in progress for the last three hours. 

One thought among many afforded me unbounded satisfaction and that 
was the fact that when St. Grail was taking his comge Monsieur de Grand- 
Chéne had so far recovered from his appareht infatuation as merely to say 
courteously, 

“ If it is your intention to remain long in our neighborhood, my lord, 
pray bear in mind that there is a cordial welcome for you in reserve at 
Boisiére whenever you may choose to avail yourself of it.” 

This certainly was not very encouraging and I fancied that his lord- 
ship departed with rather a fallen crest. 

Thus I lay there watching the stars, and thought and thought until the 
operation became decidedly stale and unprofitable. At last I bethought me 
that exercise might woo the recreant deity of sleep. Suiting the action to 
thought, I silently unclosed my door and stepped into the gloom-enshrouded 
corridor. A dozen cautious paces placed me at the head of the spacious 
staircase that swept downward into an abyss of impenetrable darkness. 

Was it fancy or did I indeed hear the stealthy closing of a door below? 
I was ere long convinced that I had not been deceived when an instant 
later I noted the soft, rapid click of heels upon the polished floor of the 
lower hall as they approached the foot of the staircase. 

Scarcely knowing in my surprise whether to retreat or advance, I felt for 
the balustrade and grasped it with a startled clutch, as the clock upon the 
southern tower of the chateau sonorously toiled two. 

Evidently my invisible companion shared my tremor, since for the space 
of fully a minute dead silence reigned about us. 

Then the footsteps began to mount the stairs. Unless I chose to be 
mistaken for a house-breaker and frighten some belated member of the 
household into a fit, I must conceal myself, retreat now being out of the 
question. 

Half-way up the staircase I could already descry a dim, grayish phan- 
tom advancing steadily with the click, click, click of those restless heels. 

Down upon my knees I sank clinging close to the massive balusters and 
waited with bated breath. Just beyond the stair landing, and whence the two 
principal corridors diverged, rose a lofty Norman arch, framing the deep 
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embrasure of a huge window filled with superb examples of armorial illumin- 
ation. Through the tinted panes fell with subdued effect the sheen of the 
starlight mingled with such mystic phosphorescence as a summer’s night in 
Europe will frequently display. 

Across this luminous belt the person now within reach of my hand, 
must pass in order to gain either of the corridors. And while I watched, it 
flitted by with dainty steps,—a woman with her robes gathered high in 
hand lest their sweep betray her passage. A women, ay ;—I recognized 
the graceful carriage, the stately head turned backward in sudden fear. 
Then she was gone, vanished into the gloom out of which she sprang, but I 
had seen her. 

It was Madame la Marquise de Grand-Chéne ! 

I gained my feet and sprang forward upon the spot which she had 
scarcely ceased to occupy and lo !—straight before me upon the softly 
gleaming window burned the legend, —“ Aymez Loyaultie—Tenez Foy.” 


VII. 


It seemed incredible to me that three uneventful days had passed over 
Boisiére when the time came for me to look back upon them as mere syllables 
of recorded time. We had passed on from dawn to eve, or to speak more 
accurately, from the noon-tide deuner to midnight, in wonderful accord, 
perhaps for the reason that discord reigned supreme in all our hearts and 
we strove to rival each other in’our dexterity in disguising it. 

Happily my lord St. Grail displayed a commendable reluctance in 
claiming the proffered hospitality of the chateau, and though we drove twice 
through Nevers he vouchsafed us no glimpse of his august person. Indeed, 
I began to cherish the hope that he had rightly estimated the better part of 
valor and had beaten a judicious retreat. 

Already was the unaccountable apparition of Judith de Grand-Chéne 
upon the staircase in the dead vast and middle of the night, resolving itself 
into a trivial mystery whose motive I saw no occasion to question, when 
toward sunset of the third day I chanced to meet the Marquis as I came 
down-stairs prepared for dinner. The satisfaction he manifested at finding 
me alone, gave ample evidence that he had been waiting for me. As I 
approached him and was about to speak, he laid a warning finger upon his 
lips and linking his arm in mine, drew me wonderingly down the shadowy 
corridor. At the closed door of the Sa//e ad’ Hiver he paused and turred to 
me. 

“ Come in here a moment,” he said ; “ I have a word for you.” 

Thereupon he threw open the door, and when I had passed before him 
into the sanctum sanctorum he followed me, securely but silently closing the 
door. 

“You are doubtless surprised to find this room unlocked,” he resumed 
abruptly. 

1 promptly assured him that I experienced no such sentiment since I 
was ignorant of the usual condition of the lock, in that I had never visited 
the chamber except in his company. 

“ Know, then,” he said, “that no living being enters this room from one 
year’s end to the other unless they apply to me for the key which is always 
in my possession. Since thearrival of my wife, however, I have been 
prompted, by I know not what, to leave the door unlocked night and day ; 
perhaps I may have been actuated by the propriety of granting Madame la 
Chatelaine the complete freedom of the house.” 
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“Well?” I responded, considerably perplexed as to the drift of this. 
preamble. 

“ Well,” he replied, “‘ I have made a discovery.” . 

“Indeed? Of what nature?” 

** One which affords me unbounded satisfaction. I have positive proof 
that Madame la Marquise visits this room for the purpose of meditation.” 

As he spoke he laid his hand upon my arm and drew me into the center of 
the room, pointing at a bit of whiteness that lay like a film upon one of the 
sumptuous divans as he did so. 

“Is that the proof of Madame’s presence?” I asked, uncertain in the 
gloaming as to the nature of the object. 

“Yes; it is her handkerchief. I found it there this morning and left it 
where I found it. I wished not to betray her by returning it, hoping that she 
would come to claim it.” : 

He raised the delicate web from its resting-place and displayed the initials, 
J. de G.-C., surmounted by the crest of the house, with a sort of triumph. 

“It is her monogram,” he said ; “ you will grant me that !” 

“‘ Certainly, Monsieur,” I answered. 

“She came here during the night.” 

“ How can you be sure of that ?” 

‘“‘ Because the handkerchief was not here when I retired at eleven o’clock 
last evening.” 

Wondering why he should care to make me his confidant in apparently so: 
trite a matter, and really at a loss for something to say, I took the handker-. 
chief from his hands and pretended to examine it attentively. 

“Oh, it is hers!” he continued ; “theré is no mistake. Now what do. 
you think it portends ?” 

“What should I think, Monsieur, beyond the supposition that Madame: 
has been here, as you believe, has dropped her handkerchief and has for-- 
gotten it?” 

‘Do you suspect no design, no ulterior purpose ?” 

I raised my eyes to his face, which I discovered to be actually aglow. 

“My good friend,” he added quickly, ‘‘ I am sure you are sufficiently a. 
man of discernment to have noticed the estrangement that exists between. 
the mother of my child and me. How it has been brought about I know 
not ; it may be that I have been at fault ; if I have sinned against the woman. 
who bears my name and tities, I have sinned unwittingly and in all innocence. 
I have suffered my share, but I believe that at last, even at the eleventh 
hour—for I am an old man, Monsieur—heaven has taken pity upon me and. 
restored me the trust and love of my wife.” 

“T sincerely hope so,” I said, conscious of the insipidity of the remark,. 


_ but unable to say more in my amazement at what I supposed to be an access. 


of senility. 

“TI am reveling in the thought that she has left her handkerchief here 
for me to find,” he went on, tremulously ; “to find and take the hint.” 

“ What hint, Monsieur ?”’ 

“ That she longs for reconciliation ; that 1 should come here to-night— 
here among the relics of my ancestors—to meet her.” 

“In heaven’s name do not dream of doing such a thing !”’ 

Scarcely had the exclamation escaped me ere'l regretted it. 

Startled at my unwarrantable impetuosity, the old nobleman recoiled a 
step and stood staring at me with a look half-indignant, half-interrogative. 

“ Pray what can you mean, Monsieur ?” he demanded. 

Steering as close as I dared to the suspicion which had assailed me, I 
answered unsteadily— 

“ You may be mistaken.” 
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“ T think not.” 

“Yet there is a chance,” 

“Therefore you counsel me to ignore this delicate coup dessai?” 

‘“‘ By no means,” I replied, casting about desperately for an answer to the 
inevitable query which I felt convinced I must have inspired, and which, in 
part, followed close upon my words. 

“What do you propose ?”’ 

“ That you go to Madame and frankly ask her whether the handkerchief 
signifies some exvoz.”’ 

He shook his head with a slow, happy smile. 

“ What !” he said, “respond thus to such finesse ?—guelle bétise !”’ 

Still undaunted, I felt impelled to offer a suggestion which I hoped 
might be accepted. 

“ You are right,” I said ; “ but would it not be better to respond to such 
cautious finesse with @qual caution ?”’ . 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ By leaving the handkerchief where you found it, and placing some token 
beside it in evidence of your cognizance. Thus encouraged, Madame will 
take a more assured step.” 

He remained for fully a minute in intent thought, his dark eyes fixed 
penetratingly upon my face. 

‘“‘ What shall I leave,” he inquired at last, with a smile slightly tinged with 
irony, “ my card ?”’ ; 

“No ; your favorite flower would be sufficient.” 

“A sprig of jasmine, then ?” 

“Fea.” 

“A very romantic idea.—Yes, I will try it.” 

“ And if in the morning your offering has digappeared,” I continued, 
with the lightness of relief, “I think I need not assure you that the way to a 
reconciliation lies open before you.” 

“ A thousand thanks !” exclaimed my host, linking his arm in mine and 
leading me back to the door by which we had entered ; “I will adopt your 
advice. ‘Twenty years ago I should not have required to have the graceful 


‘ suggestion made me; but I am an old man now, and every moment is 


precious.” 

“ The suggestion is by no means necessary,” I said, as he opened the 
door and permitted me to precede him into the corridor; “I only ventured 
to propose it in the hope of saving you the possible disappointment of an all- 
night vigil.” 

“T appreciate your kindness,” he answered, in a terse way that dis- 
turbed the flattering unction I h&ad derived from his previous assurances. 

That evening, at dinner, Madame la Marquise made an announcement 
which quite startled us out of our propriety, and so accentuated the suspi- 
cion that the episode of the handkerchief had engendered, that I turned my 
eyes upon the Marquis with a start of apprehension. 

The manifesto was couched with characteristic adroitness, in the form of 
a query addressed to Mademoiselle Héléne. 

“ Ma cherie,” she said with her languorous smile, “ why will you not ac- 
company us this season to Trouville ?” 

I was studying the Marquis so intently, that I know not whether Héléne 
murmured any reply. The old nobleman’s face, however, was an 
enigma. 

“You propose to leave us, Madame?” he asked. 

“ You know my physician insists upon the change,” answered Madame, 
amiably. 

“Even at the risk of your life ?”’ was the imperturbable rejoinder. 
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“On thecontrary, Monsieur. The sea-air benefits me vastly ; my estab- 
lishment is already engaged.” 

“T question the beneficial effects of sea-air when impregnated with con- 
tagion.” 

“ Contagion !”’ exclaimed Madame, now thoroughly aroused ; “ what do. 
you mean ?” 

“ That small-pox has made its appearance among the Norman peasantry, 
having taken its rise in Trouville.” 

Judith de Grand-Chéne sank back in her chair with an expression so 
mixed as to be quite undecipherable. 

“ Then I suppose people will not go there this year,” she murmured, 
after a pause. 

“Not unless they are mad, or proof against the disease,” was the Mar- 
quis’s calm reply, as he motioned Désiré to remove the course. 

“What am I to do?” queried Madame, in the same introspective tone. 

“You have the watering-places of France and Germany—Hamburg, 
Vichy, Spa ”— 

“ But I must have the sea.” 

“Tn that case, there is Dieppe, the English coast,”— 

“England !” cried Madame, almost violently ; and suddenly checking 
herself, she added, “ I should not care for England.” 

Monsieur de Grand-Chéne smiled covertly as he remarked : 

“Then I fear I can not counsel you unless you elect Dieppe.” 

“ T do not like Dieppe.” 

The Marquis raised his wine-glass, and glancing above it at his beautiful 
wife, remarked gallantly : 

“Were the wafting of sea-air to Boisiére a question of expenditure, it 
matters not how lavish, you should have a stock ready to greet you each 
morning as you opened your window. Unfortunately I am helpless in the 
matter, and can only lament my inability to serve you.” 

She thanked him with a fleeting smile, and turned to the Vicomte to in- 
quire into his knowledge of the rumored contagion. 

Until eleven o’clock that evening, when the Marquis bade us good-night, 
I was in atremor of apprehension lest he had recognized the utter folly of 
supposing that his wife had sought to be accredited with making coquettish 
overtures toward a reconciliation ; consequently I was the more surprised 
when he paused for a moment beside me as he was leaving the sa/on and 
whispered, “I have left my choicest jasmines in the Salle d Hiver /” 

But I anticipate. 

Upon leaving the dinner-table we were informed by Désiré that Lord St. 
Grail was in the sa/on, awaiting Mademoiselle Héléne’s pleasure. 

Naturally every eye was turned upon the poor girl where she stood alone, 
the very picture of desperate indecision ; while in turn her eyes consulted her 
father with eloquent pleading. 

“Go to him,. ma chére,” said Monsieur de Grand-Chéne, gently, 
“bid him welcome and ask him to take coffee with us upon the 
terrace.” 

Héléne started with uncertain steps to obey the command, and as she 
passed her mother, that lady flung her arm about the girl’s waist, drew her 
close to her side and imprinted an encouraging kiss upon her cheek. ‘Then 
Héléne passed between the fortidres and entered the sa/on, Whereupon, the 
rest of us sauntered out upon the terrace, more or less impressed by this 
little domestic zaé/eau, according to our light. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed ere I felt the Vicomte’s arm encircle 
mine and found myself being led away to a more remote place. At last, 
when we found ourselves safely out of earshot of Monsieur and Madame 
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de Grand-Chéne, the young man gave vent to his distress in the 
words: 

“ Enfin! He has come to claim her!” 

“ He is at liberty to do that, I suppose, is he not!” I replied with 
assumed indifference. 

He turned a pair of eyes upon me so full of bewilderment that I could 
but pity him and therefore added: 

“Suppose he has come to claim her? I have been reared in the 
belief that it requires two to make a bargain. He can come, but he can go 
as he came.” 

“You mean that she will refuse him? ” he asked tremulously. 

“ Of course !”’ 

“ She will, unless she is obliged to act contrary to the dictates of her 
heart.” 

’  “T can not see why she should be so mad.” 

“She may have been commanded to accept the man.” 

“Commanded ? By whom?” 

“ Her father ; for some days I have suspected that he has retracted the 
encouragement he held out to me.” 


“* Nonsense !” 
** T am sure her mother favors the alliance,” he went on regardless of 
my smile of derision ; “for some reason, which I can not fathom, I believe 


that Madame la Marquise would welcome St. Grail as her son-in-law.” 

“Oh, impossible !”” I exclaimed with such conviction that my compan- 
ion stared at me in wonder. 

“You seem to speak as though you knew what you are saying,” 
he said. 

‘“‘ Yes, and I say what I know,” I replied ; “so you may be of good 
cheer so far as Madame de Grand-Chéne is concerned.—But look ! here 
comes our man. Follow me, and read his secret in his face.” 

St. Grail had crossed the terrace and approached Monsieur and Madame 
de Grand-Chéne ere we joined the group. 

If I had flattered myself into the belief that I should be able to read the 
result of this interview with Héléne in his face, I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. His manner as he saluted us was as frigidly courtly as ever, and 
but for the two spots of vivid red beneath his deep set, flashing eyes he 
might just have come from a promenade, a siesta or any unimpassioned em- 
ployment. He explained that the object of his visit was to bid us farewell 
as he proposed to start for Paris by the morning express; thence to Havre 
to go on board his yacht bound for an extended cruise along the coasts of 
Normandy and Brittany and among the Channel Islands. 

The speech was of some length and was delivered with leisurely com- 
posure. I noticed that Madame la Marquise fixed her eyes upon him while 
he spoke with devouring intensity, and appeared to absorb every word he 
uttered. That the entire announcement was an unqualified surprise to her, was 
made manifiest by the deathly pallor which overspread her countenance 
at the mention of Normandy and the flurried way in which she exclaimed, 

“T beg you not to go there!” 

St. Grail turned to her in grave surprise. 

“ Where, Madame ?”’ he inquired. 

“ To Normandy.” 

“* May I inquire why not ?”’ 

“TI have just been telling Madame that the smaii-pox has made its appear- 
ance in the department of Calvados,” interposed the Marquis, keeping his 
gaze fixed upon his wife’s face as though it exerted some novel species of 
fascination upon him. 
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“ So I have been told,” replied his lordship with a brief, mirthless smile; 
“ fortunately, however, the disease hasno terrors for me. I have suffered its 
ravages ; in fact, I believe I have suffered the majority of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. I may almost make it my boast with Macbeth that I beara 
charmed life.” 

The vaunting words made an impression upon me which lasted until, 
under trying circumstances, it was reproduced with telling effect. 

Having formally declined all hospitable advances on the plea that he 
had letters to write and preparations to make for an early start, St. Grail 
ceremoniously took his departure ; whereupon, Judith de Grand-Chéne 
promptly entered the chateau leaving us to the discussion of our coffee and 
our thoughts. 

The silence remained unbroken until her re-appearance some ten 
minutes later. 

The first words upon joining us were addressed to her husband. 

“TI am concerned about Héléne,” she announced. 

“ How so? What has happened ?”’ demanded the Marquis brusquely. 

“ Nothing alarming I fancy. She has retired to her room ; has locked 
herself in and begs not to be disturbed.” 

“Then do not disturb her,” retorted Monsieur de Grand-Chéne in the 
same unusual tone ; “I have given her carte blanche to-day to do as she sees 
fit in all things.” 

The Vicomte and I exchanged a significant glance, while the Marquise 
indulged in the slightest soupgon of a shrug; then, turning to Arnaud, she 
challenged him to a game of éarté, the night being overcast and chilly. 
Shortly afterward a provincial magistrate called upon the Marquis, and 
while they talked prospective high roads and viaducts, I was left to idly watch 
the game with unseeing eyes while my thoughts ranged far and wide over 
the illimitable field of conjecture. 

At half past ten o’clock Madame de Grand-Chéne varied the monotony 
of the evening by declaring herself fatigued and anxious to retire ; half an 
hour later the Marquis followed her example, whispering in my ear the 
assurance above narrated. No sooner were we left to ourselves than the 
Vicomte proposed a game of billiards and a cigar ; for some reason best 
known to himself he seemed overburdened by an access of insomnia and 
unwonted high spirits. Believing that I had sufficient grounds for wishing 
to secure quiet throughout the house at as early an hour as possible, I politely 
but firmly declined the friendly proposition, pleaded weariness and set out 
for my chamber. 

In sheer self-defense the poor fellow accompanied me and bade me a 
cordial good-night at my door. An instant later 1 entered my room, closed 
and locked my door, and turned to encounter a human figure standing 
between me and the uncurtained window which admitted a patch of the dull 
luster shed by the shrouded stars. My first impulse was to advance and 
demand an instant explanation of the intrusion, but ere I could frame the 
necessary words a familiar voice breathed in cautious tones, 

“Hush! In mercy’s name, sir, make no outcry! It is I, Mrs. Par- 
tridge !”” 

I had almost forgotten the existence of the mysterious woman, having 
seen no trace of her since the day she stood upon the same spot which she 
now occupied and displayed her ready familiarity with the British Peerage. 

In broad daylight and under the most favorable circumstances there 
was something indescribably repellent to me about her ; consequently it 1s 
small wonder that I was highly annoyed upon discovering that she had 
a extinguished the lights and made a silly gwet-apens of my cham- 

er. 
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“If you wished to see me you should have waited in the hall,” I said 
tersely, quite ignoring her cautionary signals. 

She advanced upon me a step or two with upraised hands, whis- 
pering distressfully, 

“Oh, my good sir, why will you raise your voice when I have warned 
you to silence? What sort of woman do you take me to be that I should 
force ‘ny way into a gentleman’s room at this time of night?” 

“A very peculiar woman certainly,’’ 1 answered sharply ; “be good 
enough to explain your presence, if you can.” 

“T am here,” she replied in an injured tone, “ to divulge a secret which 
I have not the ability, and feel I have no longer the right to keep.” 

“A secret ?’’ I interrogated, aroused to sudden interest. 

“ Well, a discovery at least. Iwas only suspicious when I came to you 
the other day in the hope of putting you upon your guard ; but as Monsieur 
le Vicomte was with you I could not speak. Since then suspicion has 
become certainty and I have risked every thing to see you alone to-night.” 

“ Will you be good enough to come to the point without further circum- 
locution ?”’ I demanded. 

* T will do so by asking you a question. Can you assign any reason for 
Madame la Marquise turning night into day in that lonesome room which we 
call the Salle ad’ Hiver ?”’ 

I started at the significant words in spite of my self-possession, but 
wishing to test her knowledge, I rejoined evasively : 

“‘] have yet to learn that Madame la Marquise does turn night into day 
in the Salle @ Hiver.” 

“I can answer for that ; such is my discovery.” 

“ Even so, I presume that she has the right to do as she pleases in her 
own house.” 

“There you are mistaken ; she is no more than an ordinary guest at 
Boisiére. Still I ask you, why should she wait each night until the house is 
wrapped in sleep, and then steal down to that unfrequented room to return 
in the small hours of the morning ?” 

As I could offer no plausible solution to the problem, I endeavored to 
‘parry it. 

“Why should you come to me with this gossip ?”’ I asked. 

“ To whom else should I go? To the Vicomte? He is a mere boy. 
To Miss Helen? Poor young lady, she has enough to harass her as it is. 
To the Marquis? Heaven defend us, he would tear the house down about 
his ears if any thing queer were to transpire ! ” A 

“Ah! Then your suspicion his taken definite shape ?”’ 

“ Not at all ; why should it? I have seen nothing, heard nothing. I 
am but a plain woman, unskilled in the ways of the world, but I have a 
woman’s instinct, and it warns me that all is not well in the house of Grand- 
Chéne.” 

“On the contrary, you are a singularly acute woman,” I said, with a 
Jaugh, “and what you do not know is not worth knowing, instinct or no 
instinct.” 

“ Oh, sir, how can you jest, and the precious moments flying by !”’ she 
exclaimed, in low-toned reproach. 

‘Are they? Why are they more than ordinarily precious ?” I inquired. 

“T feel that we are upon the eve of a crisis to-night. I am convinced 
that something is about to transpire in the Sa//e d@’ Hiver, which it is your 
duty to witness.” 

“ My duty !” I cried, bursting into irrepressible laughter ; ‘“ now come, 
my good woman, would you have me play the spy upon my gracious hostess ?” 

“ For the sake of my good master and my sweet young mistress, yes.” 
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“ But supposing I should discover that Madame la Marquise had con.. 
jured the powers of the nether-world about her and was flirting with Beelze- 
bub himself, what would the revelation profit me?” 

“I do not know,” was the simple reply ; “I only count upon you asa 
man—a gentleman—and her countryman to do sométhing.” 

“ Very well; if I can be of service to anyone I shall be very happy. 
Now go to bed in peace and think no more of a matter which, after all, does. 
not concern either of us.” 

Very obediently she crossed the room and laid her hand upon the door- 
knob ; but there she paused. Turning to me she said earnestly : 

“ You will go to the Salle a’ Hiver by the door that communicates with 
the sa/on ; 1 have secured the key and left it in the lock. When you enter 
you will find yourself concealed by the heavy draperies that once formed the 
background to the dais in use when kings were common visitors to the 
chateau. From behind those curtains you will be able to hear, and perhaps. 
see, all that may take place. Above all, do not delay ; it is close upon mid- 
night now.” 

I had it upon my lips to inform her that I should do as I thought fit 
about going, in spite of her carefully calculated arrangements, when her 
sudden and silent exit checked my utterance. I even walked to the door, 
opened it and looked after her, but the prevailing gloom had enwrapped her ; 
she was gone beyond recall. 

While I stood gazing into the silent corridor the clock upon the south-. 
ern tower sonorously tolled twelve. I crossed the threshold and closed the 
door behind me. 

Though fully persuaded that the woman knew more than she was willing: 
to admit ; that she was planning some sort of revenge upon the mistress who: 
had slighted her and usurped her place of honor ; moreover, that she had 
inveigled me into playing a part in her design in order that should the worst 
come to the worst she could call upon me as a witness—in spite of all I was 
ready to accept the consequences if by the means I could silence the ques- 
tion that rankled for explanation in my mind. 

There was no star-sheen that night to light the way for my groping 
feet, but by dint of clinging to the wall I felt my way to the staircase and 
glided down to the lower hall. There the gloom fell about me in its heaviest 
folds, and it was by the merest chance that I avoided collision with various 
objects ere I reached the sa/on in safety, where the lofty fenétrage admitted 
sufficient light to render the darkness visible. With as much haste as was 
consistent with the uncertainty of my footing, I gained the extreme end of 
the apartment where a masked door communicated with the Salle a’ Hiver. 

Hesitatingly I felt for the lock to find the key in its place and already 
turned. 

One moment sufficed to place me beyond the threshold and environ me: 
with darkness so dense as to produce a sensation of suffocation. 

In addition to the impenetrable obscurity, a perfect silence prevailed, so 
intense that the pulsations of my blood became audible, while a certain 
assurance was vouchsafed me that as yet I was the sole occupant of the: 
apartment. 

When at last my eyes began to accommodate themselves to their sur- 
roundings, I perceived a perpendicular line of light, as faint as it is conceiv- 
able for light to be, and at once surmised that it must be an aperture 
between the draperies that had been hung by a considerate host to shield the 
shoulders of a royal guest against perfidious draughts. 

Advancing toward this dim beacon, my outstretched hands soon came: 
in contact with the rough inner side of the arras, which I had so admired and 
praised. At my touch the massive folds fell aside, and the “ King’s Room” 
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lay before me, indistinct and ghostly in the eerie light of the clouded night. 
To have seen that shadowy nook of the dead past under such circumstances 
was an experience not lightly to be forgotten, and I stood there five, possi- 
bly ten minutes, lost in awed contemplation, ere I was recalled to painful 
consciousness by the slow grating of the hinges of the door that communi- 
cated with the principal corridor. 

Reluctant to enter upon the duties of my questionable espionage, I 
paused with the uplifted tapestry in my hand, won to the fancy thata throng 
of vapory shapes “ that come not at an earthly call” were upon the threshold, 
eager to awake the echoes of by-gone quips and jests, oaths and wise saws, 
attuned to the melody of some amorous madrigal. 

The lone shape that entered with stealthy step at the cautiously unclosed 
door was scarcely vapory, though its movements emitted no sound ; it was 
the exquisite grace and beauty of that perfect figure that irradiated the gloom 
and marked it gloriously incarnate. AsI watched I felt the conviction grow 
upon me that it was fortunate for famed Gabrielle d’ Estrées that she owned 
no such rival as the present Marquise de Grand-Chéne. 

Meanwhile the dimly outlined figure had crossed the Sa//e with agitated 
step and gained one of the lofty casements. Here she paused, her hand 
upon the bolt, and bent her face close to the pane. 

Evidently her expectations were realized, since she recoiled a step with 
a stifled gasp, shot back the bolt, and, as the casement was forced open from 
the outer side, she staggered faintly to the nearest faufeuz/, and sank into its 
depths with a scarcely audible: 

“Come in!” 

(To be continued.) 





WHICH ? 


“ Which shall it be?” said the Angel of Death, 
As he viewed the circle o'er ; 

“ Father, mother, and children three, 
‘Side little ones gone before. 


‘ If I take the father, the stricken w ite 
Will suffer and mourn, and lo — 
If I take the children, so dear, so dear, 
It will break her heart, I know. 


“ The father will have his work to do, 
In the busy forgetful world ; 
The children three, are growing fast, 
And youth, with its banners unfurled, 


“ Is light of heart; ah,. well it is so, 
They could not mourn alway ; 
The mother, who never, never forgets, 
Ere the close of this beautiful day 


“ 1 will bear away on my silent wings, 
Far, far from the worldly host ; 
For when sorrows fall, and losses grieve, 
‘Tis the mother who suffers most.” 


IONE L, JONEs. 
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HOW THE DOCTOR WAS MARRIED. 
BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 
AUTHOR OF “ THE POMFRET MYSTERY,” ETC., ETC. 


I am a bachelor living by myself, in bachelor apartments, in the city of 
New York. I have a cozy sitting-room where an open fire burns when the 
nights are cold ; and before this fire, when my day’s work is done, I like to 
sit and smoke and indulge in reveries. Not infrequently friends drop in to 
spend the evening, or for a few minutes’ chat. 

Now I am like a child in that I love to listen to stories, and my friends 
humor my fancy and tell me many ; some of which I have remembered and 
written down, some of which I have forgotten. Looking back to those times, 
I can now recall the pleasure which many of those stories gave to me, but as 
Scott says, “ the tale told by one friend and listened to by another, loses half its 
interest when committed to paper,’ and this story that I am about to tell 
appears to be less deserving of attention now that my faulty pen has recorded 
ie. 

One night my friend, the doctor, dropped in and he was no sooner seated 
by the fire than I asked him for a story. 

“Oh bother your stories!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What kink is there in your 
brain that gives you such an insatiable appetite for them ? However,” he 
added with a half sigh, as he refilled his pipe and replenished his glass, “ this 
is the toll you make us fellows pay for the comfort we take. What shall | 
tell you about ?” 

“Tell me how you got married,” I replied. ‘1 am in a humor to listen 
to a love story.” 

The doctor laughed. “ You have struck a subject,” he said, “ with which 
there is realiy a story connected and I will tell you that, leaving out the love 
parts, into which you have no right to pry—only you must not interrupt.” 

“ Go ahead,” I answered, “I promise to keep silence.” 

Settling himself more comfortably in his chair the doctor said : 

Among the many hamlets that nestle amid the White Mountains, the 
village of Whittaker’s Falls is one of the oldest and prettiest. Its streets are 
shaded by lofty maples and a brook descends from the hills and runs through 
the village, pouring itself in a cascade over a ledge of out-cropping rocks, 
and giving the place its name. There is but one inn in Whittaker’s Falls, 
an old house to which wings and ells have been added until all architectural 
symmetry has been lost—a house with a history, for it was built and owned 
by an ancient family by the name of Whittaker, and only on the decay of 
their fortunes did it fall under the auctioneer’s hammer, and by the mutability 
of human events, become the village inn. And a good inn it was, for there 
the traveler found clean linen and good cooking—two things which England 
inns do not always furnish. 

Although Whittaker’s Falls was some distance from any railroad station, 
and was to be reached only after a tiresome stage ride, yet its beauty and the 
picturesque scenery by which it was surrounded, rendered it a favorite sum- 
mer resort for many “ city foik,” and especially for ladies and families. Con- 
sequently, during the summer months the inn was filled with guests, and at 
the time of which I speak there were but few rooms unoccupied. 

Four “stages ’—as they were called—ran through the village ; two in 
morning, to the East and West, and two at night, coming from those direct- 
ions. 
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On the evening of the twenty-fifth of August, a traveler whom I will 
call Dr. Laurence Butler alighted from one of these stages, and entering the 
inn, asked for accommodation over night. After some preliminary consultation 
between the landlord and his wife, the newly arrived guest was shown up 
stairs to a pleasant room looking out upon the main street of the village, and 
adorned with a generously proportioned bedstead, bright with snow white 
counterpane. Our traveler was tired by his journey and quickly dispatched 
his supper and retired to his room for a good night’s rest. Having removed 
his shoes and encased his feet in slippers he seated himself by the window 
and filled and lighted his pipe, for a smoke preliminary to retiring. 

He had fallen into one of those pleasing reveries which a pipeful of 
tobacco, smoked after a hard day’s journey so frequently begets, when he 
awoke to the reality that there was a fretting baby in the nextroom. Now our 
traveler was a bachelor and among the many things which he detested was 
included a crying child, so with a muttered execration, he laid down his pipe, 
settled his feet more firmly in his slippers and wandered down to the office 
to effect a change of his sleeping apartment. But it was not to be. The land- 
lord, who had a large family of his own and had long since become accus- 
tomed to crying babies, gave him no sympathy. The house was full, he said, 
even the room given had been bespoken by a party which was to arrive to- 
morrow ; there was not another room that he could have. 

Back went our traveler grumbling at his hard luck, and seeking resig- 
nation in the philosophic reflection that, “what can’t be cured must be 
endured !”” His room reached, he sat down again at the window and re- 
lighted his pipe in no amiable frame of mind. Presently the child next door 
began to cry most lustily, perhaps an obstinate tooth was quarreling with the 
baby gum or perhaps, a whiff of tobacco smoke had reached the baby nose. 
Through the frail partition could be heard a female voice vainly trying to 
soothe the child to sleep. 

Twenty minutes of this was too much for our traveler’s patience which 
was almost exhausted when a happy thought, born perhaps of vexation, or 
perhaps inspired by tobacco, darted through his brain. 

Once more he jumped to his feet and hastened to the office. Drawing 
from his pocket a card case, he took from it a card, on which his name and 
address were engraved, and gave it to the landlord, with the request that 
it be taken to the parents of the baby with the message that Dr. Butler was 
a physician, had had some experience in the care of children and thought that 
he might be able to quiet the child. Permission was readily granted and in 
a few minutes Dr. Butler was ushered into the baby’s room. Upto this time 
Laurence Butler had never thought to ask the name of the child’s parents 
and it was with a shock that he encountered at the door the form of Gertrude 
Le Roy, the woman he had loved in years gone by, the woman whose image 
was yet shrined in his heart. 

For a moment he could not speak, then, by a gigantic effort of will, he 
regained part at least of his self-possession, and said : 

“¢ May I look at the child ?” 

She had not recognized him at first ; women forget, when it is the man 
who remembers; but his voice recalled him to her. She started, but 
instantly subduing her surprise, said sweetly : 

“Dr. Butler! How fortunate! Do you think you can quiet the child, 
doctor ?” 

He bent his head in response, not trusting himself to speak, and she 
placed the child in his arms. 

At first the baby protested at the top of its lungs, but the doctor began 
to sing to it in a low voice, waving his hand to and fro in time to the music 
and gradually the cries grew fainter until finally the baby was placed in its 
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mother’s arms quiet and sleeping soundly. She was profuse in her thanks 
and the doctor declining any fee returned to his chamber, but not to sleep, 
No! The sight of Gertrude Le Roy had raised memories in his heart that 
forbade slumber. He thought all over the time when he had loved her, and 
had believed that she had loved him. He was a poor man in those days, 
(fortune and fame had smiled on him since), and she had put him aside for 
one far wealthier than he. He remembered to have heard that her husband 
had died leaving his fortune to her and that she was a widow, but he had 
never thought to meet her again, at least not until the old memory had died 
out and only a faint remembrance lingered in his heart like the perfume of a 
faded flower. But now he had met her once more and all the fountains of 
his love were unsealed again. He could not sleep. He sat by his window 
until the faint pink glow of dawning day illumined the mountain 
tops. 

The morning came, fresh, cool and glorious as mornings are among the 
White Mountains, and Dr. Laurence Butler had taken the stage and was 
miles away before he thought of the baby whom he had put to sleep by mes- 
merizing it. ‘There was, in the recollection, scmething that apparently agi 
tated him and caused him to announce his intention of immediately return- 
ing ; but upon inquiry he found that several hours must elapse before he 
could be back again at Whittaketr’s Falls. 

When the bell of the inn summoned the guests to breakfast, among 
those who came was Mrs. Le Roy the mother of the baby, who had been so 
quietly put to sleep the night before. She inquired for Dr. Butler, to thank 
him for his kindness, but finding him gone went to her breakfast rejoicing 
that her baby was sleeping so soundly. 

Nine o'clock came and ten, and still the baby slept, and the little mother 
began to wonder. Eleven, and she tried to awaken it but still it slept. 
She grew alarmed and when the clock struck twelve and the baby still slept 
she sent for the village doctor. Hecame, examined the infant’s pulse, Jooked 
at its tongue, and with many injunctions not to be scared, which only made 
the poor little mother more frightened, gave it as his opinion that the child 
was in an incipient state of trance. 

Mrs. Le Roy gave herself up to grief when she heard this, and sat weep- 
ing and wringing her hands hysterically while all the ladies in the hotel 
crowded around her, with salts and cordials, in vain endeavors to be com- 
forting and sympathetic. The whole household of the inn was in a turmoil 
with sorrow or curiosity, but the baby still slept peacefully. 

There was no way of reaching the city until the next morning, but Mrs. 
Le Roy determined that then she would fly to some of Boston’s famous 
physicians and place the baby under their treatment. 

Such was the state of affairs when Laurence Butler returned. Shocked 
at the result of his heedlessness he sent his card at once to the mother with 
an offer of assistance. Mrs. Le Roy granted it readily.’ She felt that his 
appearance gave her some one, some old friend, to lean upon, some one to 
share with her the responsibility of the child’s well being. She was not 
wholly herself, she was excited and nervous, and as the doctor entered she 
sprung toward him and seizing him by the arm cried : 

“Oh Laurence, Laurence, if you ever really loved me save my 
child.” 

For an instant a wild desire seized him to bend over and kiss the plead- 
ing face that gazed so anxiously into his, the face that he had never forgot- 
ten ; never ceased to love. But he resisted the mad impulse and answered 
with a voice that trembled with the suppression of his passion : 

“TI will do all that I can, Gertrude, let me have the child.” 

She placed the infant in his arms and under the guise of rearranging its 
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posture he made the necessary passes over it and the child awoke. When 
he saw that, he put it gently into the nurse’s arms and taking the mother’s 
hand led her into the adjoining room. 

“ The child is all right now,” he said, “ but you will be ill if you do not 
rest and partake of food. Promise me that you will go to bed 
immediately.” 

“ Oh Laurence, Laurence, I will promise you any thing you ask. How can 
I ever repay you.” . 

Taking her hand tenderly in his own he said : 

“ There is one way, Gertrude, one way that you could repay me if you 
would,” his voice trembled, he strove to repress the passion that welled up 
from his heart, but it was too strong to be crushed down, and he resumed : 
“T have never ceased to love you. Never ceased to think of you. 
Chance has thrown us together again, Gertrude, will you be my 
wife?” 

She looked at him for one moment as if dazed ; then, as the full mean- 
ing of his words flashed upon her, she laid her head upon his shoulder and 
sobbed out her joy upon his breast. 

And then the doctor did what he had wished to do before, he bent over 
and kissed her. 
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MY FATE. 


I’m only a bright necktie, 
Yet ladies love me so, 

That into some one’s crazy quilt 
I’m surely bound to go. 


At present I’m reclining « And what a sweet, sweet necktie, 
Within a show case grand, Oh, come now, there’s a dear, 

And I've been much admired, Do give me just a little piece, 
Although I’m still on hand. The figures are so queer! 

Ah, now my fate approaches, “ It’s just the thing that’s needed 
I ste it in his eye, To finish my last square, 
“T'll take this one,”’ says Charlie, The one with black and red (you know) 
“Tis such a pretty tie.” Oh, don’t! you’ll muss my hair. 
In front of glass stands Charlie, “ Yes, in exchange, I'll give you 
All dressed with nicest care, One tiny, tiny kiss ; 

His mustache gently coaxes, You see, the piece I’m going to cut 
And bangs his perfumed hair. You'll never, never miss.” 

He pats me almost fondly, Though on his breast I’m lying, 
And views with pride and joy [ do not feel at ease, 

The image just before him, For Susie holds the scissors 
Of such a pretty boy. And is a charming tease. 

“Oh, Charlie, is it you, dear ? A sudden snip, a hearty kiss, 

I thought it was your ring, Then laughter sweet and low ; 
And oh, how very nice of you I toid you into some one’s quilt 
These lovely flowers to bring ! ’Twould be my fate to go. 
NINA. 
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A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 
BY L.S, L. 


A beautiful warm spring afternoon. ‘The sky so lovely in its perfect 
blue that not a cloud mars its splendor. The atmosphere is deliciously soft 
and balmy, and, underfoot, is that delightful green that nature only wears at 
the first unfolding of her leaves and blossoms. Little wild flowers are 
beginning to take a sly peep at the unknown world and open their silky soft- 
ness to the gentle zephyrs ; and the purple violets, dainty and sweet in their 
youthful loveliness, are wafting their delicate perfume to the declining sun, 

“‘ How perfectly lovely they are,” says Lillian Claire, as she steps care- 
fully over the fresh grass and picks here and there one, to add to a small 
bouquet in her hand. 

“ How deliciously they smell, and how charmingly they foretell the coming 
season. 

“There! I think I have quite enough, forthe present. Let the other 
poor things enjoy life a little longer ;”” and she takes from her button-holea 
narrow yellow ribbon and ties up her fragrant bunch of violets, singing softly 
to herself, meanwhile: The flowers that bloom in spring, tra-la. 

“ By the by, I believe this is Worth’s latest combination ; violet and 
yellow, and they really do harmonize very well, when you see them together, 
and do credit to his wonderful taste in colors.” 

Lil is charmingly pretty, with the softest of blue eyes, the richest of red 
lips, and the creamiest of complexions set ina frame-work of golden hair, 
that plays hide and seek, in little curls, under her broad brim straw hat. 

She is the only daughter of Reginald Claire, a banker of great wealth ; 
whose charming country-seat, “ The Willows,” lies buried in a clump of 
majestic trees, not a stone’s throw away. 

As she still wanders on, smelling her flowers, and humming her favorite 
air from “The Mikado,” she becomes aware of a considerable bustle going 
on at the adjoining piace. Doors opening with a bang, windows flung wide, 
with an astonishing freedom of touch, and every thing betokening the noise 
and confusion of a house opening for the season. 

“I do believe the Radnors are home again ; or no, they couki not 
have come back from Europe in this short time I know! They have rented 
“ The Elms ” for the summer. How delightful! I do hope the people will 
prove visitable and that there are girls in the family ; and oh! above all, 
that there is at least one of the masculine persuasion among them, for it is. 
getting too dreadfully dull to exist.” 

But here her meditations are cut short by hearing a loud barking, and a 
moment after a little black kitten flies past, followed, in hot pursuit, by a 
large setter dog. 

“Oh! The poor dear thing! It will be killed!” And forgetting all . 
her hopes, both feminine and masculine, Lil dashed after the dog, and is just 
about rescuing the kitten from its enemy, when the former glides under a 
hole in a tall wooden fence, leaving the setter, disconcerted and baffled, 
barking and sniffing at the hole, that no ingenuity on his part can make 
large enough for him to follow. 

Thus brought to bay, Lil and the dog look at each other with some 
curiosity. Seeing him inclined to be friendly, she gently pats his head, and 
examines intently an oxidized silver collar round his neck. 

“JT wonder who you belong to, and what your name is,” she thinks. 
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“Oh! Here it is,” she says aloud; as in turning the chain she finds 
engraved in legible letters the word Loris. 

“ The name betokens good taste, at least,” she laughs, “and the dog 
himself is a perfect beauty,” whereupon, she gives Loris several additional 
pats, that the dog takes to so kindly, that, in an impulse of friendliness, Lil 
stoops down, throws her two arms around the dog’s neck, and imprints a 
loving kiss between his eyes. 

“There! Take that to your master, and say that I sent it,” she 
exclaims, as rosy with blushes, she runs toward home ; discovering, too late, 
that in her haste after the helpless kitten, she has dropped her precious 
violets. 

Loris stands irresolute, for a moment, as if completely bewildered by 
this demonstrative show of affection; then like a sensible dog that he is, 
raises his head proudly, barks joyously ; appreciating, no doubt, the great 
compliment bestowed upon him, and starts off full speed for “The Elms,” 
to give Lil’s loving message to his master. 


os * oa * * * * * * 


A long wide wainscoted room with low windows opening on a broad 
piazza. The last rays of the setting sun shining through them, and touch- 
ing all the crystal on the tea table with prismatic colors and making it 
sparkle and giow like so many diamonds. 

Seated at the head of the table, and idly looking through a number of 
letters that lay scattered before him, is a young man about thirty years of 
age. Tall and muscular, of splendid physique; the dark brown hair, that is 
thick, and inclined to wave round the temples, almost matching the brown of 
his eyes that have that particular softness, combined with intelligence, so 
often seen in dark brown eyes, Philip Radnor is a very king among men ; 
not so much by his physical beauty and rare character, as by his magnifi- 
cent bearing and courtly manners ; and yet, his truly “ noblesse oblige ” air 
is accompanied by the sweetest of dispositions that makes him a great 
favorite with men and a perfect idol among the gentler sex. 

After a five years travel abroad, he has finally concluded to come home 
and settle ‘down, having his brother’s permission, during the family’s absence, 
to spend a few months in bachelor seclusion, at “The Elms.” He has left 
the family in Vienna, and weary with gayety, fashion, and display ; with his 
heart, as yet, untouched by the many charming faces that have tried in vain 
to make his pulses throb quicker ; has come to the fields and flowers for 
repose. 

As he carelessly turns over his letters, something soft touches his hand, 
and a deep breathing attracts his attention. 

Looking up he sees Loris, very much out of breath, wagging his tail 

Sagaciously, and trying to push into his hand a bunch of violets, while the 
dog’s expressive eyes speak to him with almost human understanding. 
__ “ Well, Loris, old fellow, what is it ? What do you want to say? I see, 
it isa bouquet of violets, tied with a yellow ribbon, and evidently dropped 
by some country lassie on her way home from milking. Am I not right?” 
As the dog still wags his tail, barks, and licks his master’s hand, no doubt try- 
ing, in his canine way, to give Lil’s sweet message. 

Philip gives him several additional pats caressingly, and lays the flowers 
on the table. 
_ Still the dog is not satisfied. He raises his paw, reaches the violets, and 
in so doing, throws them on the floor only to take them up again in his 
mouth and offer them. once more to his master. 

“What, still persisting? Are you determined that I shall keep them, 
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when you know that I have done with that sort of thing long ago. Withered 
flowers are only fit for love-sick swains, still these are very fresh and sweet, 
and it can do no harm to preserve their fragrance for a few hours longer, 
But understand, it is purely to oblige you, Loris,” and, taking a leather note- 
book from his pocket, he delicately places the flowers in one of its 
divisions. 

Loris seems thoroughly content, and by way of gratitude, lovingly licks 
his master’s hand. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The following day is a perfect likeness of its predecessor. 

Lillian, unable to restrain her curiosity, as soon as she has finished her 
breakfast, is strolling toward “ The Elms.” 

She is just past the boundary of their own grounds when she distinguishes, 
through a little break in the trees, Loris unmistakably followed by another 
figure, not of the canine species. 

With a guilty feeling of confusion, and a fear of being discovered, she 
hastily turns to retrace her steps, but, forgetting an old broken branch, that 
lies right across her path, she stumbles, loses her balance, and falls headlong 
on the ground. 

Vexed at her stupidity, she raises herself to a sitting posture and tries 
to regain her feet. Allto no purpose. She has sprained her ankle, and in 
an agony of confusion she sees Loris has discovered her, and wishes to 
renew his acquaintance of yesterday, while his companion, perceiving some- 
thing wrong, hurries to the spot. 

Her sweet face, covered with blushes, is raised imploringly to his, as he 
vainly endeavors to assist her to rise ; but the pain is too great, and poor 
Lil is fain compelled to let go his hand and sink back again to earth, covered 
with blushes and confusion. 

“ T am so distressed that you should have hurt yourself,” says Philip 
in that soft caressing tone of his so fatal to the weaker sex, while his brown 
eyes look tenderly into her blue ones, “ but, fortunately, it is nothing serious ; 
still, if I may suggest, I think it ought to be bandaged at once. Iam some- 
thing of a surgeon myself, and, if you will allow me, I think I could wrap it 
securely enough to enable you, with my assistance, to walk home. AmI 
right in thinking that stone house among the trees your home?”’ ne added as 
an afterthought. 

All Lil can do is to nod her assent. Words fail her ; speech she has 
none, and it seems to her that she is in some vivid dream, as she sees him 
tear up two large handkerchiefs and firmly bind them around the already 
swelling ankle. 

Lil’s feet are the pride of her heart, of the daintiest of their kind, and 
as the gentle firm touch of those shapely fingers winds and rewinds the linen 
so dexterously, it seems to her that there is almost a caress in the action. 

As the last bandage is adjusted, she raises her eyes and tries to express 
her thanks, but she encounters the penetrating gaze of another pair that 
seem to pierce her to the heart, and the words have to be left unsaid, and the 
blushes on her lovely face come and go, uncontrolled at their own sweet 
will. 

Little by little, she feels herself gently raised, and her arm drawn closely 
to the side of another arm, and she hears a voice, that seems far away, tell- 
ing her to try and walk, be it ever so slowly. 

Still as in a dream, she endeavors to obey, but the first sharp pain brings 
her back to stern realities, and she finds herself leaning on the stranger's 
arm. And the brown eyes are real also, for as they meet hers again, she 
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feels a soft thrill steal through her, and, wounded and faint as she is, she 
knows she has never been so near paradise before. 

Nevertheless, the walking is very wearisome, and with all the tender 
care and solicitude of her companion, just as she reaches her own door, she 
loses consciousness, and faints away in the arms of her frightened mother, 
who runs forward to receive her. 

Many and numerous are the thanks showered upon Philip by Mr. Claire, 
for his great kindness and attention to the fair unfortunate. 

The doctor is immediately summoned, and the two men having ascer- 
tained that Lillian is herself again, and comfortable, have a long talk over 
their cigars, and part mutually pleased with each other. 

This is only the first of many calls that Loris’ master pays to “ The 
Willows.” Not a day passes but a delicate remembrance of either fruit or 
flowers finds its way to the invalid. At last, Lillian is permitted to leave 
her room, and then how fast fly the delightful morning hours ; when, reclin- 
ing in a huge arm-chair by the deep bow window in the sitting-room, Philip 
reads aloud to her from some favorite author. 

One morning, tired of reading, he is giving her a brief outline of his 
travels, and as he opens his note book to show her a sketch of some chosen 
spot, the faded and forgotten violets drop out. 

Philip laughs ; “ Would you believe it, Miss Claire, I do not know the 
owner of these flowers ! They were stolen by Loris, who actually insisted on 
my keeping them.” 

“ Did Loris say any thing,” begins Lil in consternation. ‘Oh! I for- 
got, he can not speak,” and witha devout prayer of thankfulness she sinks 
back on her pillows completely overcome. 

“Say any thing! Loris? What do you mean, Miss Claire? Were they 
yours?” he asks in astonishment, as the truth flashes to hismind. ‘“ Yours !” 
And forgetful of her presence, in his bewildered joy, he presses the faded 
bunch passionately to his lips, and tenderly lays them in their old resting 
- * * * * * * * * * 

Spring is gone, summer has come, and still lingers, although the.sun’s 
Tays are beginning to lose much of their power. Already there is a scent 
of autumn in the air, and the dry and parching leaves are commencing to 
curl themselves closer, dreading their enemy, the wind, that hurls them so 
Swiftly and mercilessly to their death. 

Philip Radnor is still at “ The Elms,” but the bacheior seclusion he so 
hoped for, although literally his, has been intruded on, for there is a face 
that will smile on the pages of his book, and a form that will occupy the 
companion arm-chair opposite his near the hearth. 

As he strolls in the late afternoon over the now well known path 
between “ The Elms” and “ The Willows,” he takes a little withered bunch 
of violets from his pocket and presses them rapturously to his lips. Loris is 
with him. Ah! Wise Loris, that he would not part with now for worlds ! 

As he nears the house, he catches sight of a familiar dress, through the 

trees, and feels slightly jealous, as he sees the caresses bestowed on the dog, 
who has arrived first. 
__ It is indeed Lil quite well again ; but Lil transfigured, radiant, for the 
light of love shines so brightly in her eyes that Philip reads it there as she 
raises them shyly to meet his, and lets her hand rest lightly for an instant 
in the warm clasp of his own. 

There is a look of deep meaning in those brown eyes of Philip Radnor, 
and he must read his answer in the blue ones, lifted so lovingly to his, for 
in another moment, his arms are around her, the fair head is pillowed on his 
breast, and his soft whisper is in her ear, “ My darling now and forever.” 




















ROMANCE OF A ROSE. 

[SEE PICTURE, “ LOVE’S CONFESSION.” | 
BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 
CHAPTER I. 

AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


In all the entire flower show at Gale’s handsome conservatories, to 
which the prettiest and wittiest of Philadelphia maidens are wont to wend 
their way in the early spring time, there was not a fancy rose among the 
collection prettier than Rosamond Lancaster. Even the highly honored 
new specimen “ Her Majesty,” upon which the florist prided himself as a 
triumph of nature and art, could not vie with the delicate pink of her softly 
tinted cheek, and the tender grace of the “ Duchess de Brabant” or the 
“White Baroness,” paled in comparison with her girlish charms. But it 
was the royal crimson jacqueminot of which Rosamond was a most ardent 
lover, that seemed typical of the beautiful girl; its full dewy petals were 
suggestive of her ripe red lips, and its rare aromatic perfume seemed some- 
how associated with her presence. 

She wore half a dozen half opened flowers at the belt of her soft 
toned gray costume and they gave a radiant glory to her otherwise severe 
attire. 

“T am a true ‘ Lancaster’ you know,” she laughingly replied to the gentle- 
man at her side as he remarked upon her never wearing other than red roses, 
“ and, until the ‘ winter of my discontent is made glorious summer by the son 
of York,’” she quoted, “I shall never surrender my Lancaster colors,” and 
she touched caressingly the pretty buds as she spoke. 

“ But I trust it will not bea thirty years’ war before the union of the 
Red and White, in your case, Miss Rosamond,” answered Edward Whyte 
with emphasis, “‘ although,” he added in a lower tone as they turned down a 
less frequented aisle of flowers, “a man might fight and wait even that 
length of time, if the victory he coveted were his reward at the end.” 

“ A man would certainly deserve reward who would fight or wait for his 
ladye-love a lifetime ; but heroes of that sort went out with the sixteenth 
century. In the prosaic to-day, a lover, instead of buckling on his armor and 
wielding his sword for his mistress’ capture or defense, lazily throws the 
handkerchief for the Dulcinea of his choice to pick up, or insists upon her 
saying ‘I will,’ before she has had time, ora chance to think over in her mind 
whether she wants to marry him or not. No, the days of chivalry and 
romance are over. Fight or wait, indeed!” 

And Miss Rosamond, with a very indignant toss of her saucy head, and 
a deeper flush on her rosy cheeks, walked a trifle further along the aisle. 

Mr. Whyte followed her in silence. He didn’t quite understand this !atter 
outburst. To be sure, he knew Rosamond Lancaster was a very romantic 
and impulsive girl, and although compared to his own rather phlegmatic 
temperament, he found an attraction in, and really liked, to talk of these warm 
attributes in her character ; and notwithstanding he had never thought of the 
matter before, he began to feel now quite sure that he would be willing to 
battle for the “ ladye-fayre” if she were like Rosamond. Her tone however 
seemed to imply that 47s savored more of the prosaic “ to-day” lovemaking. 
He was quite convinced nevertheless that if a woman like her were the 
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reward, a man like him could be both brave and patient untii the prize was 
won. Yes, he could both “ fight and wait.” 

Edward Whyte did not understand girls. He had been an earnest 
student all of his younger days, and had only recently taken any interest in 
society and its consequent incomprehensible tangle of women and girls. He 
had known Rosamond Lancaster when she was a littie girl, and he a tall 
boy who spent his college holidays at her uncle’s country house. Since 
those days, she had been at boarding school some distance away, and he, 
deep in the study of his profession, had passed several years abroad, and had 
quite forgotten the child, until this winter when she “ came out” one of the 
fairest “ buds ’”’ of the season, and he just returning from the “ other side” 
“came out ’’ as well, and was now, despite the difference in their years, one of 
her most devoted attendants. 

Society nodded its head and whispered among its older set : 

“A very good match. Dr. Lancaster has bagged rich game for his 
pretty orphan niece, in her first meet too ; he will willingly give up his house 
keeper to so wealthy a husband.” While the younger portion giggled and 
chattered among themselves: 

“ Poor Rosamond’s romance will be all crushed out of her if she wast€s 
her poetry and sentiment upon that old beam ;”’ for to the eyes of eighteen, 
thirty-five is aged for a lover ! 

But in spite of his seniority of years, there was a certain attraction to 
Rosamond in the society and attentions of Edward Whyte. His dignity 
and repose charmed her. She liked him far better than she liked any of her 
more youthful admirers. “If only,’’ she thought with a sigh, “if only he 
were more romantic ! somehow he seems to think all it is necessary for a man 
to do to win the woman he loves, is to very properly ask her to say ‘ yes sir!’”’ 
and to Rosamond’s mind a lover should wade through dangerous fire and 
flood, and then kneel at the mistress’ feet and beseech her in most impas- 
sioned language to bid him rise and live in her smiles. And then too, her 
uncle was so apparently pleased and satisfied with Mr. Whyte’s attentions ! 
He had even said, when Mr. Whyte invited her to the Bachelors’ Ball : 

“ Rosamond, you are honored to be so selected from among the older 
ladies of Mr. Whyte’s acquaintance ; but I wish you to know that I approve 
of his attentions.” When poor Rosamond would have been so much more 
pleased if he had forbade her going ! It wasall so prosaic and matter-of-fact 
and cut-and-dried. 

Mr. Whyte followed the tall graceful figure in gray before him, without 

speaking, until it paused before a gorgeous display of tulips and orchids. 
__ “ True aristocrats in the flower world, these orchids,” he said, thinking 
itbest to drop heroics. “ They really have an imperial air; do you detect 
any aroma, Miss Rosamond? It is said the perfume is so delicate and 
exquisite that only thé most high bred and aristocratic of olfactories can 
distinguish it.” 

_ “T fear mine is, after the fashion of Lynette’s, too ‘tip tilted’ or ple- 
beian to discover a perfume ; yet,” and she smiled as she lifted her head from 
the flowers and continued, “I feel flattered to be able to say that I really 
inhaled a faint delicious indescribable ‘ air of royalty,’ I suppose it is.” 

“It is because you are a sister queen, ‘queen rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls,’”’ he answered, with a warm look of admiration. 

“Oh, what a display of lilies!” interrupted Rosamond, as she led the 
way toward a white wall of the odorous flowers. ‘“ How beautifully their 
snowy purity contrasts with the wealth of color on all sides.” “Consider the 
lilies,” she sang softly, as she bent over the blossoms. 

““* And yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed as one of these,’” 
reverently quoted Mr. Whyte. 
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“Oh, Solomon reminds me, Mr. Whyte, that ‘there is a time for every 
thing,’ cried Rosamond, consulting her little Chatelaine watch at her side, 
“and this time is church time. Listen, there is St. Stephen’s chimes. I 
must leave you for morning service.” 

“ Before you /eave me, Miss. Rosamond,” echoed Mr. Whyte, with 
piteous emphasis, “ for you evidently do not intend to ask me to say my 
prayers with you, may I ask if you will receive me this evening at home, or 
are you otherwise engaged ?”’ 

“T will be very happy to have you call; the more so, as I want to 
show you the new picture uncle has added to his gallery. He has discovered 
in one of the figures a resemblance to my humble self, and I want to ask you 
if it is flattering !” 

“A picture like you! Ishall be only too happy to come and see a pic- 
ture—/ike you! I wish I might dare add in the words of the imperial Cesar : 
‘Veni, Vidi, Vici!’” 

“ Ah, but uncle would not allow even an emperor to wrest his gem from 
his collection,” quickly returned Rosamond, buttoning her glove. “ But you 
shall come this evening, and judge of the likeness,” and she hastened toward 
the door. 

“ And until then, give me a flower from your collection ?”’ he asked, as 
a bud loosed from its companions at her belt, became detached and was 
about to fall. 

“In ye olden time brave knights woz their guerdon,” replied Rosamond, 
rescuing the bud and withholding it from him. ‘“ And besides,’’ she went 
on, “ this is a Lancaster, and you are a York, at least you know the Yorkish 
rose was—a Whyte one.” 

They had stopped on their way down the walk, and were somewhat 
screened from the crowd by the taller plants about them. 

“ Do you recollect what a York lover said once to his mistress ?"’ asked 
Mr. Whyte, as he looked down into Rosamond’s blushing face. 

“What ?”” answered Rosamond, smiling. ‘There was something quite 
cavalier and romantic in this, she thought. 

“ He presented her with one of his own fair white roses and whispered : 


‘* «Tf this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It on thy bosom wear, 
’T will blush to find itself less white 

And turn Lancaster there ; ° 
But, if thy ruby lips it spy, 

As kiss it those mayst deign, e 
With envy pale ’twill change its dye, 

And Yorkish turn again !’ 


And so you see, he would fain endeavor to please the woman he loved in any 
possible manner. Rosamond, give me that rose ?”’ 

“ What will you do with it?” she teased, holding it up coquettishly to 
her lips. 

“ Keep it forever,” he replied earnestly, envyingly eyeing the happy bud. 

“ Do you know what happened to a rose like this once?” she asked 
demurely, with a roguish light dancing in her black eyes. 

“ No, what?” and he came closer. 

“ «Give me but that rose of thine,’’’ quoted Rosamond softly, 


“ *T will build for it a shrine 
Near my heart. 
From my bed she draws me out, 
For a moment seems in doubt, 
Then we part. 
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In his waistcoat crushed I lie, 
’*Mid cigars and purse I die 
Ere the day 
Am forgotten, and ere night 
Trophy of a conquest light, 
Lhrown away |’ 
No, Mr. Whyte,” laughed Rosamond, as she went toward the doorway, “ my 
‘rose must be romantically won. Good morning; I will look for you this 
evening, au revoir /”’ and witha saucy smile and bow Rosamond went down 
the street with the jacqueminot bud still in her hand. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE ART GALLERY. 


“Well, how do you like it, Whyte?” asked Dr. Lancaster, that same 
evening, as they all stood admiringly before the new picture which had just 
arrived from the Paris Salon, and which was advantageously hung in his 
handsome art gallery. 

“Very much, indeed, doctor, it is a chef d’euvre, and the likeness to Miss 
Rosamond is startling. Why the artist has caught her very expression, and 
the figure and coloring are her own—it is a remarkable resemblance !”’ and 
Mr. Whyte looked from the fair girl at his side to her counterpart on the 
canvas. 

“ They say afamous English lady of title posed for the girl’s figure in 
that painting, and if one would take the trouble to trace back our genealogy, 
we doubtless might find her a ‘sister, or a cousin or an aunt ;’ you know we 
are of ‘the House of Lancaster,’ laughed the doctor ; “I think, myself, it 
is a wonderful likeness, and purchased it as much for that, as for its artistic 
merit ; but have you guessed the title of the picture? What story does it 
tell to you, Whyte ?”’ 

The painting represented a French garden scene in the time of the 
seventeenth century. A dejetiner a la fourchette has evidently just been par- 
taken of by a party of five, three of whom, a lady and two elderly gentlemen, 
are still seated at table, apparently speaking in undertone of the pair of 
lovers in the foreground, who, having finished their meal, are strolling toward 
the garden. ‘The maiden plucking a rose, for which the youth at her side 
timidly waits. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Whyte, after a few moments’ thought, and smiling 
at Rosamond, who seemed interested in his answer, “ I should say it was the 
close of the war of the roses.” 

“Yes, yes, very good,” answered the doctor, looking at the picture. 
“Yes, the heads of the belligerent houses have evidently settled matters 
amicably, and decided to unite the younger branches of the families, while 
they, nothing loth, are ‘ gathering roses while they may.’” 

“ No, no, no, it is nothing so prosaic and commonplace,” cried Rosa- 
mond, with vehemence. “It is a real romance of arose. Thisis the story : 
The parents have determined that the girl shall make a marriage of conveni- 
ence, and the elderly wooer, the one with the cane, has come to make his 
declaration, and they have breakfasted in the garden ; but the old duke has 
a son, and he has brought him to see the lady of his father’s choice, and lo! 
itis the lover of the maiden, the one she has loved long, and truly and 
secretly ; and while they are making the settlement for the marriage of the 
duke, the girl and her lover stroll down toward the rose garden, and he is 
torn and wretched and unhappy, and he whispers, ‘When hope dies, I 
perish,’ and for answer she gives him a rose, and it says, ‘I love you,’” and 
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Rosamond, quite breathless from the swift, impulsive rendition of her story 
of the picture, stopped, and felt herself grow hot and flushed. 

“ And how does it end ?”’ asked Mr. Whyte, in a low voice: 

“Oh, when a woman gives a rose that way,” replied Rosamond, recover- 
ing her composure and smiling coquettishly, “ It always ‘ends in peace, and 
they live in Greece, and are buried in a pot of ashes,’ as the fairy books say.” 

“And so ¢hat’s the story, is it?” said the doctor, looking at Rosa-s 
mond’s glowing face. ‘Well, maybe your young eyes read it correctly ; we 
will christen the picture ‘ Love’s Confession." Whyte, come in the smoking- 
room and have a cigar and some wine over it.” 

“ Thanks, but if you will excuse me, doctor, I think I would prefer a 
song, if Miss Rosamond will be so kind.” 

Rosamond parted the portiére and led the way to the music room. 
“What will you have?” she asked, seating herself at the piano. 

“ Always ‘My Queen,’” he replied, throwing himself in a low chair 
beside her. 

After the pretty prelude, Rosamond sang in her fresh, young sweet voice, 
Blumenthal’s lovely song : 


‘* Where and how shall I earliest meet her, 
What are the words she first will say ; 
By what name shall I learn to greet her, 
I know not now, but twill come some day. 
With the self-same sunlight shining upon her, 
Streaming down on her ringlets’ sheen. 
She is standing somewhere, she I would honor, 
She that I wait for, My Queen, My Queen!” 


When she had finished, Mr. Whyte rose and stood beside her. Dr. 
Lancaster had withdrawn to the smoking-room, across the hall, and they 
were quite alone. 

“ Do you believe, Miss Rosamond,” he began, looking down at the fair 
face, “do you, with all your impulsive, warm girlish faith in love and 
romance, believe that the man a/ways finds his Queen ‘ standing somewhere, 
waiting for him,’ as he for her?” 

She struck a few chords carelessly, and dropped her eyes. 

“If she de his, yes,’”’ she answered, softly. 

“ Rosamond,” he continued, pushing the trembling hands that endeav- 
ored to play on, “listen tome. I may not be as youthful in years, or words 
or acts, as he who should dare aspire to the love of a fair young girl like 
you, but my heart is as full of romance and love and adoration, as though I 
was the duke’s son, instead of the elderly duke,” and he smiled half bitterly 
at the thought of the apt comparison. ‘“ But, from the first moment I met 
you, since my return, I have felt that you were ‘her whom I honor, My 
Queen, My Queen.’ Will you give me a rose wow, Rosamond, with a// it 
means? for ‘ When hope dies, I die,’”’ he added. 

She smiled, and looked up at him until “ The light that never was on 
sea or land” wasupon her face, and taking from its nest of laces at her 
breast, she gave him a red, red rose. 

Half an hour later when the Doctor entered the music room, whose quiet 
aroused his curiosity, he saw a new picture, this was a fadleau vivant and 
when he appeared the figures moved. 

“Doctor Lancaster,” said Mr. Whyte in explanation of the scene, “ Z/is 
is the close of the war of roses. Rosamond has promised to be my wife, 
and before the flowers bloom again, if not a York, she will at least be My 
Whyte Rose.” 

“Why Rosamond,” cried the Doctor kissing his niece’s blushing 
cheeks, “I thought you always declared your lover should win your hand in 
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ry some grandly romantic manner ; seems to me he savors of the commonplace 
and prosaic, to quote your own words of an hour ago,” and the Doctor 
pinched the rosy cheeks until they glowed again. 





er - “ Ah, but he has promised to be a most chivalric knight in my service, 
nd and I shall put him to the test doubtless, and so—”’ 
ne ; “ Yes, I see,” interrupted her uncle, “I see, it is the old, old story, the | 
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An angel came to our home one day, 
And brought a new, pure soul, 
Fresh from the babyland above ; 
A thing to cherish, a thing to love ; 
ce, To form, to fashion, to guard, to guide, | 
More precious than all things else beside 
As years uncounted roll. 
We named her Daisy, for don’t you see? 
Daisy, my pet, was dear to me. 


alr 


Like myrtle in the month of May 


Sweet as the honeysuckles grow,— 
Pure as the newly fallen snow,—- 
Bright as the sunshine in the skies, 





i 
Our little darling grew ; | 
yr. Ever so good, and ever so wise ; | 
e So kind, so gentle, so true. 
y Our dimpled Daisy, for don’t you see ? | 
sir Daisy was very dear to me. 
nd There is no love like the love of a child, | 
re, So free from selfish thought. | 
Than all things else the fond caress 
Of an innocent child the most can bless : 
A heart that is heavy, a life that is lone, | 
A peasant in poverty, king on his throne, | 
v= A gift bestowed unbought, 
ds Our darling Daisy, for don’t you see ? 
ke Daisy grew daily dearer to me. 
A. Her winning ways recall the dream 
y Of the days of long ago, 
et When I loved a little maiden fair, 
ly With laughing eyes and golden hair, — 
it And dimples that played at hide and seek, 
With roses blooming on either cheek, 
yn And smiles that lured me so. 
er Our Daisy is like her, so don’t you see 
Why Daisy is doubly dear to me ? 
et As fades the cloud in the summer sky,— 
ad As roll the mists away 
When the sun returns from its night’s repose ; | 
bis As the lily is to the modest rose ; 
fe As the nightingale to the turtle-dove, / 
fy So is Daisy to my long lost love ; 
J Twilight to my storm-swept day. | 
My darling Daisy, so don’t you see 
1g Why Daisy is all the world to me ? 
in CHARLES HENRY HAYNES. 

















HASTINGS’ “ RETREAT.” 
BY EUPHREMIA KAYE. 
II. . 


The next morning Claude Smith was excited over a report of wild cats: 
in the neighboring hills. He was told that an old man, named Jim Slocum, who 
had a cabin somewhere in the deep forest, had seen them and could give hima 
chance at shooting some. He was wild with a desire to get to this delight- 
ful old man, and Morris was a little interested. They went around to the 
back of the house in search of Hastings, whom they found harnessing his. 
horse. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t take you there, to-day, and all my guides. 
and even Jim are away, but I believe it’s a true report, and I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. Dell was saying she must go over soon to see Molly Dean about 
coming here to help, and the Deans are near Slocum’s. She'll show you 
the way.” 

“ Oh, not on any account,” cried Morris. ‘“ We would not trouble her. 
I can get some one in the village.”’ 

“I say you shan’t,” Hastings answered. ‘ Here, Dell,” he called. 
The girl came out, through the dairy door, with rolled up sleeves which 
she tried to pull down at sight of Morris and Claude. 

“Is your butter done ? ” demanded her father. 

“Yes. I am making the pot-cheese,” she answered quietiy. “ Why, 
father ? 

“T heard you saying you must go to Dean’s ; you go to-day, and show 
these gentlemen the way to Jim Slocum’s.” 

She drew back. “ Oh, to-day I am too busy,” she said reddening. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Hastings,” interposed Morris, “ you are 
not obliged to be a mountain guide. We will get some one in the village.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” blustered Hastings. ‘I mean to have 
my guests accommodated here ;” then turning toward his daughter he said 
threateningly, “you just put on your hat, and show these gentlemen the 
path.” 

She turned away proudly to obey him and went into the dairy. 

Hastings drove off, and the two friends looked at each other, a trifle 
sheepishly. It was very uncomfortable, but they could not refuse to go 
with the girl. Morris did manage to say, when she came out : 

“ Do not trouble to go with us, Miss Hastings. Can’t you tell us the 
way ?” 

, But she said coldly, “ No, it is deep in the woods. We will go now, if 
you please.” 

She held her head very high and for a while scarcely answered their 
remarks. It was impossible to keep that up, however. Her companions 
were humbly eager to please her. ‘The day was enchariting ; the air like 
sparkling wine ; the sky was all blue, and the world all splendid red and 
gold; and the sweet fern and golden rod, on the low hills, waying in the 
wind was, to her, the most exhilarating sight in the world. : 

Della unbent, before she knew it, and the three were soon talking easily 
together, about almost every thing, but principally of music. Claude accused 
Morris of having a voice, and neglecting it through laziness. 

“It is not because I am iazy,” Morris answered gravely, “there is an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of my singing.” 
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“ What in the name of sense is it?” 

“ The unconquerable horror of singing men,” he said, with great solem- 
nity. “Ido not know which variety I hate most, the kind that is always 
practicing, or the kind that sings without practicing.” 

“ Some men’s voices are glorious,” said Della. 

“ Ah, yes, but I mean two-for-a-dime baritones like mine.” 

“ Rather, like Dick Felton’s with his everlasting, ‘ Au Revoir,’” put in 
Claude, with a laugh. 

“That makes me think of an old man, who used to come to see us, in 
Philadelphia,” observed Della. ‘ He invariably said, when he went away, 
‘au revoir, not good-by, I hope.” You may not believe it, but his name 
was Mettelles Metronychus.” 

“Was he a Greek ?” inquired Morris. 

“T think he was a Jew,” was the answer. ‘Oh! he was so fat.” 

“ Speaking of fat men, here is old Si’s shanty,” said Claude; “are we 
to row across the eddy ?”’ 

“Yes, it’s much nearer to Jim Slocum’s, by the Ross farm road than 
round by the bridge,” the girl answered as she knocked at Si Black’s door. 

The old man.came slowly out. ‘Mr. Smith,” he said, “I’ve got 
the rheumatiz terrible bad, I can’t row ; but yer kin have the small boat an’ 
padlock her on the other side tell yer come back. Wild cats, did yer say? 
I wish I could go ’long with yer,” he added wistfully. Yer won’t forgit 
ter lock the boat, will yer, Miss Della?” he called after them, as they rowed 
off, Morris and Claude both pulling. 

They fastened the little boat to a young tree and scrambled up the steep 
path. After following the Ross farm road a half-mile, Della turned 
into a wild track leading up by the side of a mountain brook. ‘The two men 
were very ready to help her, but she could climb better than either of them. 
After leaving the brook the way twisted bewilderingly through the dark 
woods, but the girl seemed to know every tree. At an opening, where two 
paths joined, she stopped, saying, ‘‘ Now, this path leads straight to Jim 
Slocum’s, a quarter of a mile further on, and this other, to the Deans’. Do 
you think you can manage to find the way back, alone?” Morris was silent. 

She seemed to expect an affirmative answer, but he had great doubts of 
those perplexing paths. It was Claude Smith who said with quiet 
decision: 

“ Yes, I suppose we could, but you had better not go home alone. It is 
alonely road. You'd be much more sensible to come with us, after we’ve 
planned our cat-hunt.” 

“ Very well,” she answered, scornfully, “I will wait here, when I come 
from the Deans’, to convey you safely back.” 

“Can we get any dinner at Slocum’s?” asked Claude, ignoring the 
ungrateful taunt. 

“Some sort of a dinner,” was the dubious answer. “I shall have a 
famous one at Molly’s.” 

They were all in good spirits, on their homeward way. Molly would 
condescend to come, as “ help,” and there was no doubt about the wild-cats. 
An unexpected incident, however, lent their return an excitement that was 
not agreeable. They were on the Ross farm road, almost over the path 
leading to their boat. The road led along a sheer wallof rock that reached 

downto the eddy. Claude walked out toward the edge of the precipice. 
Della called to him that it was slippery in places, but he wanted to see closer 
a bird’s nest on the other side of a clump of bushes, which overhung the river. 
He reached for some of the branches in order to swing himself round, but 
his foot slipped on some smooth lichen, and he was over, with acry. The 
others bent, looking over the edge with horrified eyes. ‘The fall was not far,. 
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but it is startling to fall into a deep river from any distance. They were relieved 
to see him come up from under the water and strike out bravely. But he 
was a slender, delicate fellow, and it was evident that the dangerous currents 
of the eddy were too strong for him. He was drifting towards the center, 
Morris and Della ran down the path together, slipping and jumping, scarcely 
feeling the tears and bruises they got. Morris threw of his coat and swam 
out to his friend, and the girl unlocked the boat. 

“Can you bring it alone ?”’ shouted Morris, across the water. 

“ T will;” she called back. 

It was harder work than she had ever done, to get across that whirling 
center to where Morris was holding up Claude. Her arms ached when she 
reached the two men, who got into the boat ; Morris no worse for his swim, 
and Claude apparently only very tired. Morris took the oars, doing more 
with a few long college strokes, than she could accomplish with many of her 
feebler ones. 

“ You'll feel the shock to-morrow, old boy, I’m afraid,” he said affec- 
tionately, to Claude. 

“ Well, we ought to go home on Thursday, and I don’t want to. Per- 
haps, if I telegraph the circumstances, they will give me a longer vacation,” 
replied Claude, shivering so that the others made him take an oar “ to row 
himself warm.” 

Morris glanced at Della to see how she took the news of their approach- 
ing departure. She showed no surprise. This was not strange, as she had 
already heard of it from her father. Morris said, with a slight hesitation, 

“J hear you may not be here next year, Miss Hastings.” 

“ No,” she answered, with a quick sigh, “ I am afraid not.” 

Della started home alone, while Morris and Claude went into old Si’s 
house to wring out their clothes. On reaching the hotel she found that her 
father had not come back from his drive. There was no one else to whom 
she felt herself accountable. She was very tired, but far more restless and 
troubled than tired. It was nearly tea-time, but she did not see how she 
could force herself to go in the house and give out the apple-sauce and 
cream to the waitresses, She went out again to the gate and walked slowly 
up the western road, turning, after a few minutes, into a path which led to 
a deserted little Roman Catholic church, half way up a gentle hill. She liked 
the place, partly for its view of the river, but more because the church, in 
its bare whiteness looked like her own New Hampshire meeting-house. Many 
times a walk there at sun-set, back and forth, through the sweet fern, had 
brought back her lost tranquillity. This evening, however, its magic failed, 
and she turned weariedly homeward, still unquiet in spirit. Near the hotel 
she met Morris, dressed in the only suit of civilized clothes that he had 
brought with him. He walked toward her as if he had been waiting. 

“I’ve been wondering where you had gone,” he said cheerily. “ Rosy 
told me she saw you go up this road.” 

“T wanted to enjoy every bit of this clear day,” she explained, “ I am 
so tired of the rain. Do you think Mr. Smith was hurt by his fall ?” 

“Qh, no,” was Morris’s easy answer. ‘“ He always was such an unlucky 
fellow, that I think now he rather enjoys being battered.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

Morris spoke again, mere earnestly. “I will admit to you that I was 
exceedingly glad when you came with the boat. I was almost at the end of 
my strength. Those currents were fearful. Now, won’t you admit to me 
that you are glad you went with us this morning?” She colored deeply, 
but said nothing. ; 

“Come,” he went on, smiling genially down into her eyes, “ I know you 
are glad, though you won’t say it.” 
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“ Yes,” she cried, suddenly and warmly, “ I am glad, very glad,” and she 
went swiftly away down the road, leaving Morris haunted and a little 
troubled by a new note in her voice. 

But the next day she went about so serene and calm, and he heard so 
often her low, sweet laugh, as Rosy and she talked together, that he once 
more called himself a coxcomb. That was Saturday. The following Thurs- 
day morning had been set for his ‘and Claude’s going home. During the 
interval he changed his mind a dozen times about going or staying, the final 
decision being to go. In the cold, early morning the great stage lumbered 
up to take them, and they hurried around to the family door to say good- 
by. Anita was still in bed, but Della and her stepmother were standing by 
the porch. 

“ Au revoir, not good-by, I hope, Miss Della,” Morris said, holding out 
his hand with a smile. 

“ Farewell, Mr. Mettelles Metronychus,” she answered brightly, and 
Morris turned back to the stage. 

What he saw, in her, was a gay and smiling parting, an affair for any 
autumn day. True, her hand was cold, but the chilly morning would 
account forthat. Claude Smith, standing by, saw something different. The 
smile died away from her lips after Morris had gone, and she grew very 
pale. He took the cold little hand now shaking a trifle. 

“ Good-by,” he said, “ this has been the nicest vacation I’ve ever had.” 

“T wish you many still happier ones,” the girl answered, in a voice that 
was very low, but steady. 

In a moment more she saw the stage go down the road. She went to 
the gate, where her father stood watching it. 

“ Father,” she said, “ may I have Jim and the horses? I want a long 
ride. 

“No,” he replied gruffly, “I've got to ride up myself to see Barton 
about sending down that boat.” 

“Oh, mayn’t I dothat? I think I could.” 

“No, it’s too far; you’d not be back till late.” 

“Well, Jim’s growing so big, he can take care of me, and I would like 
a ride,”” 

“You would, you lazy little cat? Well, go along ; you do look rather 
peaked.” 

And in a few minutes Jim and she were riding up the river road as 
fast as the wind. 

Two months after, one morning, a few days before Christmas, Morris 
got on an elevated railroad train at Rector Street, having to go far uptown 
on business. As he walked up the car he started, his eyes brightening. 
There sat Della, looking out of a window, little Rosy at her side. They 
were in one of the cross seats, and that facing them was empty. He went 
up to them, and the child giving an exclamation of pleasure, Della quickly 
turned her head. 

“ How do you do ?”’ he said, his voice full of warmth. 

“Oh, Rosy, how are you? Are you staying in New York, Miss 
Hastings?” 

“Tam visiting my aunt in Brooklyn, spending Christmas with Rosy.” 

“That is because I was so good,” Rosy chimed in. “ Auntie said I 
might choose my Christmas present, and I chose a ticket for Dell, ’cause 
she said one day the reason she didn’t come and see me was ’cause tickets 
cost so much money.” 

“ And are you going sightseeing now ?”’ he asked. 


“ Yes, we’re going to Madcy’s, and we’re going to buy a lovely luncheon, 


and every thing,” the child said, with ecstasy. 
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Morris noticed that while her dress was warm and luxurious, Della’s, 
though pretty, was of cheap, thin, brown cashmere. 

“T would like to see how she’d look in brown velvet,” he thought, 
“Are Mr. and Mrs. Hastings and Miss Anita still at Dodd’s Gap ?” he said, 
turning to the older sister. 

“ Anita is married.” 

“ To that strapping fellow from over the river ?”’ 

“Yes ; she was married two weeks ago; and my father has given up 
the ‘ Retreat.’ He has a place in the mayor’s office in Coaltown.” 

“« Has he gone there already ?”’ 

“No; he and my stepmother are in Philadelphia. He has taken a 
little house in Coaltown. We are going there soon, but I don’t know just 
when.” 

“ And do you like the idea?” he asked. 

“1 do not know what Coaltown is like, but I think I love the country 
best,’”’ was the wistful answer. 

Morris saw that she was a trifle thinner than in the fall. Her face had 
its own sweet serenity, but there was a little sadness in the corners of her 
mouth. They were getting very near Macy’s. 

‘Will you give me your Brooklyn address?” he said, in a low, hurried 
voice. “If you will let me I will call on you.” 

“ It is 93 Edward Street,” she answered calmly. “Aunt Hurst and I 
will be very glad to see you. Come, Rosy, here is your fairyland.” 

Morris made his call the next evening. 93 Edward Street was in 
a quiet, old part of Brooklyn. He was shown into a parlor, which struck him 
as the ugliest place that he had everseen. He had not known that a comforta- 
ble, well-proportioned room could be so hideous as horse-hair and stiffness 
made that one. There was an open piano; with a loose sheet or two of 
music near it, and on the top a workbag he remembered as Della’s ; marking 
a pleasant spot of life. Della had been singing to Rosy when Morris came. 
She sent the little girl to ask her uncle and aunt to come from their euchre 
in the back parlor. Morris asked her to go on singing, but she shut the 
piano, with a shake of her head. “ My uncle is very critical. I never can sing 
well, when he is by.” Mr. Hurst was a shriveled, cross old man. There 
was good reason for the repressed look in the face of his gentle wife ; who 
had a resemblance to Della that interested Morris in her. 

He made himself so agreeable, that the call, a little stiff, at first, grew 
easy and chatty. On going away, he offered to Mrs. Hurst, with more diffi- 
dence than he had often felt, some tickets for “ the Messiah” to be given ata 
“ Philharmonic” in Brooklyn, the following evening. ‘ They are no good 
to me, unless you will accept them,” he said. This was true in the letter, 
but they had been bought for that special purpose. “If you and Mr. Hurst 
and Miss Hastings will go, I will come in some time in the course of the 
evening, and take possession of the next seat.” 

“JT never go out on a Saturday night,” Mrs. Hurst answered, “ but 
Mr. Hurst and my niece may like to go.””. Mr. Hurst was pleased with the 
plan. In Morris’s eyes his taste for music was his only good point. Della 
looked a little doubtful but quietly consented. 

“ T shouldn’t think the most rigid Puritan could object to the Messiah ?” 
Morris said to himself, as he walked down the street. But his conscience 
was not at rest. He had no clear idea of what he meant to do; he 
had merely not been able to resist the temptation of gaining an evening's 
pleasure. 

Della, as she dressed for the concert, wondered if stern duty should 
have made her refuse to go; then decided to let stern duty alone for that 
one evening and enjoy every moment. Mr. Hurst and she went very early 
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in order “ to watch the people come.” Mr. Hurst, who had a cool selfish- 
ness, all his own, took the aisle seat, it not occurring to him to leave that 
for Morris. Della had thought, from the way he spoke, that Morris did 
not expect to join them till after the beginning of the concert ; but he came 
several minutes before the first notes of the music. His mouth was set 
with more than its usual determination, his eyes were glowing, his face full 
of eagerness. Della had the sensation of never having known, before, how 
handsome he was. 

And Della herself had seldom looked as pretty as she did when Morris 
took his seat by her side, A lovely happiness shone in her eyes. Her 
enjoyment was heightened by the consciousness that her attire was pretty 
and becoming. The flimsiness of her dress did not matter, at night, and 
she had on a new brown bonnet, made just like a bewitching one at 
Bartley’s. 

There was a great charm about that concert. Two souls can have a 
single thought about music, better perhaps, than on any other subject ; and 
the intermissions had their pleasure. Once Della, looking at Morris, after 
having turned away a minute wondered of what he was thinking. She would 
have been startled to know that he was occupied in speculating, as to 
what would happen, what convulsion of nature take place, if he should 
suddenly kiss that curve of her neck. 

“You look as you did the night of Anita’s party,” he said, leaving the 
problem unsolved. 

“Do I?” gravely, then with a smile, “ This is the first gayety I have 
had since then.” 

“Why, how about her wedding?” he asked, much amused at the idea 
of a concert being a gayety. 

“Do you call a sister’s wedding a gayety? I don’t,” was the rueful 
answer. 

When they parted, at the entrance, she said shyly, “ I must try to thank 
you for the pleasure of this evening.” 

“ Not now, please,” he answered. “If I may, I’llcome over to see you 
on Tuesday evening and we will talk it all over,” and he was gone, without 
waiting for her answer. 

But Monday brought her a letter which overthrew that project. Her 
father wrote, peremptorily ordering her to take the Tuesday morning train 
for Coaltown. “Your mother and I will get on at Philadelphia,” he said. 
“Be sure that it is the train that leaves at 8:10 ; number go.” 

Her aunt saw her grow pale as she read the letter aloud. She went up 
to the girl and laid her hand on her head. “I know you dread to go. 
Telegraph your father you are going to stay here a month. You had much 
better,” she said, with a suggestion in her voice that Della perfectly under- 
stood. 

“ T must not,” she answered firmly. She went up to her room and sat 
down by the writing-table, leaning her head on her arms. She wanted, 
more than she had ever wanted to do any thing in all her life, to write a note 
to Morris. It need not have a word of invitation, but she knew it would 
bring him to her that evening. All her wishes fought for it and all her early 
training and natural reserve against it. Deciding bravely, at last, that it 
would not be maidenly to write such a letter, she waited till it was too late 
for any mail to New York, and then wrote Morris a line of farewell. She 
knew his office address, having forwarded him some letters in the fall at her 
father’s orders. 

Rosy woke as she crept into bed and nestled in her arms. ‘“ Why 


oo !’ the child exclaimed, “ don’t cry so. Do you want to stay, dread- 
u y ? ” 
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Morris found the note on his desk, the next morning, an hour after her 
train had gone. 
She wrote— 


“Dear Mr. Morris :—It is because you spoke of coming on Tuesday 
night that I write to you. My father sends me word to join him at once, 
and go on to Coaltown. I must take the train on Tuesday morning. 

“ With many thanks for the pleasures you have added to my visit, I am 

‘* Ever sincerely yours, 
“ ADELLA HASTINGs.” 


He put away the note and went about his work with a curious, dreary, 
blank feeling, which lasted for two long days. On the third morning he 
took a sudden resolution. “I will go right away to Coaltown,” he thought, 
with a sensation of waking out of a sleep. “I love her, that is the truth of 
it, and I believe—I hope she likes me. That’s the only thing really worth 
consideration. I know my mother will come round, and as for the girls— 
if they don't like it—they can do the other thing.” He began to prepare 
for his journey at once, telling all inquirers that he was called away on busi- 
ness. He said the same thing to his beautiful mother, bending over her 
sofa to kiss her. 

“Is it important business?” she asked, putting back his hair with her 
fine hand. 

“Yes, mother. Wish me good luck.” 

She looked at him wistfully, hoping he would tell her his errand. Mor- 
ris understood, but was not yet ready for that. It only wanted two days to 
Christmas, but she did not ask him to wait and keep the day with her, tor 
she saw that he was intent upon some earnest purpose. Morris reached 
Coaltown late inthe evening. He would have to wait till morning to get 
Della’s address at the mayor’s office. After he had dined he went out and 
walked about through the shabbier streets near the City Hall, picking out 
houses he thought likely to be the Hastings’. He had just decided to go 
back to his hotel, when he saw a figure near a street lamp a little ahead of 
him that made his heart beat quick, with alarm. It was Della, standing 
bareheaded, pale, and looking as if she did not know where to go. He ran 
toward her, “ Good heavens! Della,” he cried, “ what is the matter ?’’: 

She looked at him as if she were in a dream, then shivered and put her 
hands over her face. 

He touched her arm. “Tell me,” he said, “ why you are here?” 

“‘ She turned me out,” the girl murmured, trying to control her quivering 
voice. 

“Who? Marica, your stepmother ?” he demanded fiercely. 

“Yes, she and my father are both—wild, to-night. I did what I never 
did before—answered her back. It was in the hall, and she pushed me out 
of the door and locked it. Oh! it is horrible there. I can’t go back,” she 
cried, with a shivering sob. 


“Goback! I should rather think not,” Morris said, between his teeth. . 


“ But what can we do?” he added, ina brighter tone. “ Have you any 
friends in this place?” 

“‘ None that I dare wake up, at this time of night,” she answered sadly. 
“T must take the next train to Philadelphia, and get to—’’ She stopped, 
dismayed, remembering that she had no money in her afternoon dress 

ocket. 

a: There won’t be any train till morning,” Morris said. “ No, I have it. 
I'll take you to a hotel. Not mine, but a quieter one, I remember here. 
Your dress would pass for a traveling one, if you buttoned it up in the 
neck, or something.” 
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Della put up her hands to arrange it. “I only turned it in,” she said 
simply, as if apologizing for the frivolity. ‘ But I have no hat.” 

“See, I have,” answered Morris, drawing from his pocket a traveling 
cap, made of little pieces of cloth like his suit, stitched together, “ and it 
matches your dress.” It was of a different shade of gray, but to the man’s 
point of view that was the merest trifle. 

“Tt isn’t your style,” he went on, “but I’ve seen lots of girls wearing 
them.” 

There seemed to Della nothing else to be done, and she went with him, 
succeeding in getting back her self-possession before they reached the quiet 
hotel. 

“ Do you wonder at my happening on you so?” Morris asked on the 
way. 
“Did you come here on business?” she said. 

It had not seemed at all strange to her, that he should have been near, 
ready to come to her aid. 

“Yes, but ’—noticing how white and spent she was—“ I will not trouble 
you by talking, until to-morrow.” 

He played very well the part of a calm friend escorting a traveling 
young lady. He ordered two good rooms for her, wrote her full name in 
the book, and went with her to the door of her parlor. “ Good-night, Miss 
Hastings,” he said with a dignified bow, “I shall have pleasure in calling for 
you in the morning.” 

The next day was Christmas, so lovely and bright that even grimy Coal- 
town looked cheerful. At eleven, Morris found Della sitting in the dull, 
little room, pale, and with dark circles around her heavy eyes. In her gray 
dress trimmed with black ribbon she reminded him of a picture he had once 
seen of Marguerite in prison. 

“ Merry Christmas,” he said softly. A slight smile lighted her face. 

“T wish you a very happy one,” she answered. “I did not like to go 
out to church.” 

“No, it was far better not,” and he took a chair next her. 

Neither spoke till a full minute had passed, when Della resolutely 
began. ‘I have been thinking all night. It seems to me that I had better 
go back to New Hampshire. I have a great many friends there I could 
teach in the school. Surely no minister would want me to go back to my 
—— now. Don’t you think I had better?” raising her sweet, honest eyes 
to his. 

He rose and walked across the room, then came back to her. “ Della,” 
eee bending over her, “ marry me, and we’ll go together to New Hamp- 
shire.” 

_ She sprang up and moved away from him. “No, no!” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘“ Do you think I'll marry you because you think—you are only 
sorry for me ?” She turned away, standing by the fire, her hands locked 
tight,one in the other. 

He went over, and stood close behind her. “I came all this way to ask 
img he said, very low. “I love you, Dell. Try and love me a little, won’t 
you?” 

Her hands dropped at her side. After a moment’s silence she whis- 
pered, turning her head still further away from him. “I'll stop trying to 
keep you out of my head.” 

Morris soon began to talk of ways and means. “We might have a 
Christmas wedding,” he suggested, 

“Oh! no,” Della said, with a warm blush, “let me go to Aunt Holt.” 

“T’ll take you there to-day,” he answered, “and my sisters shall go 
there to call on you, my Christmas present.” 

VoL. CXII.—4r. 
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She did not doubt that they would ; finding that people had a way of 
doing as Morris directed. They did come. Whether the visit was delight- 
ful, either to them or to her, may be left to the imagination. Della, however, 
is happy enough to do without the approbation of her sisters-in-law. Other 
people like her ; Rosy is near her ; and her husband is still her “ friend and 


lover.” 
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THE FIRST-BORN. 


Upon the dainty pillows white, 
Fair, pale and delicate she lay. 

She was a mother in the night; 

And now the skies had long been light, 
And yet her babe was kept away. 


: She turned her face toward the door; 
] She heard her husband’s step, and smiled. 
A proudly happy look she wore ; 
“ Beloved, have you come once more ? 
When will they let me see my child ?” 


“ A little while, my darling ; now 
You are too weak. Come, try to sleep!” 
He kiss’d her lips, he kiss’d her brow, 
She slept, and all her dreams were, how 
Her babe from every woe to keep. 


At last a sunny day came round, 

When able on his arm to lean 
And walk the garden. There she found, 
Among the flowers, one little mound,— 


And wept the babe she ne’er had seen. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
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MY SHIP. | 
| One day I watched a white-winged ship | 
| Sweep out beyond the harbor-bar ; : 
: She bore from me my dearest hope, I 

And sailed toward the evening star. ( 
Long months have passed ; but ne'er again ' 
In evening’s hush, or morning’s glow, t 
Her gleaming sails mine eyes have seen — dl 
The ship I love, and long for so. ‘ 
I think she drifted on, and on, tl 
And far beyond the evening star, 
And through the happy “ Golden Gate ” ; . 
And furled her sails within the bar. th 


| LILLIAN GREY. 
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HIS ATONEMENT. 
LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. 


Barton, in summer-time, is a pleasant, little sea-shore town; then the 
jagged rocks that line the coast are softened by all manner of creeping green 
vegetation ; the sand hills beyond them are rosy with wild pinks and low- 
growing sweet-briar roses, while the yellow shore, far bclow, stretches out 
into a wide, shell-strewn floor, smooth and hard, on which the softly lapping 
tide makes no impression. 

This is in summer, but in winter it is vastly different. From November 
to March the sand hills resolve themselves into whirling, drifting simooms, 
the tiny particles of which pierce and wound like the stings of a myriad of 
bees ; the gentle waves become angry monsters, that assail the rocks with 
fury, only to be beaten back and lashed into foam time and again. Over all 
this the east wind rages, tearing and rending the few stunted pines until their 
twisted, agonized limbs groan for mercy. 

It is a scene of destruction, tumult and unrest. Most assuredly no sane 
person would come to Barton in the winter for peace and quiet. 

And yet there are many who have known no other home, and probably 
would not be happy if transplanted elsewhere. 

The wind, that sounds like a battle-cry to others, has been to them a 
cradle-song, and the treacherous sea is their greatest friend, for out of its 
angry depths come clothing, and warmth, and food, or at least what may be 
converted into these necessities through the medium of a fish-market. 

But it is not the natives of the coast alone who love the small, dreary 
town; there are others whose lots have been cast in pleasanter places, who 
hold it dear for association’s sake, and who try to drown the sound of their 
own inward storms with the roar of the mighty sea, and the whistling of the 
winter wind. 

Late on a February afternoon, one of these easterly storms was raging 
in full blast ; the discouraged sun had retired behind a bank of clouds as the 


* best part of valor, and the sea, and the wind and the snow had it all their 


own way. 

A very dark, tumultuous way it was too, making the sturdy, thick-coated 
pony that was toiling up the shore road, pick its path with a cautious slow- 
ness that almost drove its impetuous rider frantic. 

He had left the village over a mile behind him, and now, as he had 
passed the half-dozen out-lying cottages, there could be but one terminus to 
his journey—a tiny red light that gleamed far above him, acting as a beacon 
to his path and an inspiration to his chilly spirits. For that light meant a cozy 
sitting-room and a blazing drift-wood fire, and to crown the whole, the 
presence of the dearest woman in the world to him. 

You see he was very much in love, and when one is in that blissful con- 
dition, storms, colds and discomforts generally, become radiant if connected 
with the sacred object of his affections. ‘The object in this case, contrary or 
the general order of lady-loves, was not waiting with anxious impatience for 
the coming man ; she was not even straining her eyes through the gloom for 
some token of his near approach. If the truth must be told, she was sitting 
before the fire lost in thought, and the pony’s rider had no place in those 
thoughts, 

She was a slim, dark creature, clothed in deepest mourning ; sitting as 
she did in the fire-light, what claims to beauty she possessed showed to full 
advantage. The flames were kinder than the sunshine would have been, for 
they hid the silver threads in her hair, and the hollows in her cheeks, and 
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sparkled in her great, serious eyes, till one forgot to note the circles beneath 
them. 

She was a woman early old, not a quarter of a century yet in years, but 
twice that in suffering ; a sweet, sad, pathetic little figure, all alone in its 
quiet meditation. ‘ 

The pony’s rider might be making a rough journey over the rocks and 
the snow ; the girl by the fire was making a still rougher journey over the 
rocks of her past life. Rocks she had tried so bravely to hide beneath the 
snows of forgetfulness, but which ever and again cropped up to cast a gloom 
over her spirit. 

Seven years ago she, Ruth Bennet, had been the happy daughter of an 
inland farmer, not a wealthy man, but rich enough to give his motherless. 
child more luxuries than usually fall to a country girl’s share. She was a 
bright, cheery little maid, the pride of the church choir, the life of the youth- 
ful gatherings, and the sweetest creature God ever made in the eyes of her 
cousin, Brian Evans. Shut in by a little charmed circle of love and care, 
how could she fail to be blithe and bonny and good. One bright day slipped 
into another, and all were the sameto her. She took no more thought of 
life than a kitten. 

By and by, some day, she fancied she would marry Brian, and then the 
years would go on as before, only it would be Brian whom she would labor 
to please, instead of her father. And, perhaps, children would come, with 
whom she would grow young again. But then this was all so far in the 
future that it was really needless to puzzle one’s brains over it. 

But there came a time at last when the careless little butterfly found a 
soul ; a soul to love and suffer as others of her sex had done before her. A 
handsome young sailor came to town on a three months’ holiday, which he 
filially resolved to spend with his widowed mother, lamenting, in the mean- 
time, that his conscience obliged him to waste his golden moments in such a 
siow little place. But virtue is its own reward, to quote the copy book, and 
it was in this case. 

The very first time he went to church, he lost his heart to Ruth’s brown 
eyes, and she, in turn, was much dazzled by his brass buttons. He was a 
handsome fellow, and in addition to his fine face, possessed as sweet a 
tongue as ever won a woman. Before two of the three months were gone, 
Ruth had given Valentine Dixon all the wealth of love her kinsman lover 
had failed in winning. Poor Brian! From his boyhood he had been taught 
that Ruth was his, and his only ; and then to see this jaunty stranger come 
in and usurp his rights! What mortal man could have stood it patiently? 
At first he silently looked on, as she drifted further and further away from 
him ; then he spoke to her about it in the gentlest possible manner, which 
resulted in her breaking into a storm of tears and indignant denials, and in 
his going home troubled and mystified. But a week later she sent for him, 
and begged him to release her from her promise, telling him she had beet 
only a thoughtless child till she found and lost her heart through Valentine. 

It was a shock, but Brian bore it well; told her she was free as alt, 
but that he should be her dear brother through life, to watch over her and 
protect her, come what might. 

A month later, Ruth Bennet and Valentine Dixon were made man and 
wife, and.she went away to the windy town of Barton, to guard his home 
while he was abroad, and to be the first at the pier to greet him when his 
ship came in. 

Two years passed in this way; years whose bliss made what she had 
formerly deemed happiness seem blank in comparison. One cloud came t 
mar their sunshine ; their little child, named for Brian, lived only long 
enough to stand on his pretty, unsteady feet, and then slept his life away 
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his mother’s arms. This was a’ deep sorrow for them, but deeper still for 
Brian. 

Ruth’s child had been so dear to him, ard he was denied even that. 
He had _ never seen his pretty cousin since her marriage, but all that money 
could obtain he sent to his little namesake, and after the tiny, green mound 
hid the baby from his love, he became a quiet, hard-working man, going no- 
where, absorbed in his business and his books. “ Ruth will be richer for it,” 
he thought, when he denied himself some little pleasure trip or rare literary 
treasure, for in his mind he had already made over to her his wealth, and only 
the hated presence of Dixon prevented him from carrying the thought into 
immediate execution. 

Ruth’s unfaithfulness merited no punishment in her cousin’s eyes ; all 
the blame fell on the man who would steal a treasure, knowing it to be 
another's. 

Meanwhile, in the little home at Barton, storms were coming thick 
and fast. 

Dixon had been a model husband during the early years of his mar- 
ried life, but with the return of some of the friends of his bachelor days from 
a two years’ cruise, he grew as wild as the wildest. They laughed at him 
for marrying, and he, to show that he was under no petticoat government, 
drank and caroused till Ruth’s eyes were red from weeping, and her loving 
heart filled with trouble. Such distress as this she could not confide to 
Brian ; so she bore her load of misery alone, hoping by love and trust to win 
her husband back again, 

But things went from bad to worse, until one winter’s night before he 
started on a voyage, she tried to persuade him to stay with her. ‘ Your last 
night on shore, dear, and would you leave your wife?” she said, being in 
mortal terror lest he slip on the rocky shore-road, and be killed in his 
unsteady descent. And then as he persisted in joining his companions in a 
farewell revel, she, still pleading, barred his passage.’ He raised his hand 
and struck her. 

Half intoxicated, as he was, the horror in her eyes awed him. “ There, 
my girl, it was an accident. You shouldn’t have stood in my way,” he said 
awkwardly, and tried to kiss her. She submitted silently to his caress, as 
silently let him depart, and from that time forth had never laid eyes on her 
husband again. ‘The vessel in which he sailed was picked up at sea a wreck, 
and her entire crew reported as lost. eiee 

For weeks Ruth lay between life and death, and when she recovered her 
youth had gone. She did not lament it. She said it was better so, for she 
wanted beauty only for her husband’s sake, and with him all her vanity 
perished. She persisted in living in their lonely little cottage, with only his 
mother now bed-ridden, and a solitary servant as companions, her father 
having died some time before. What little pleasure she knew came from 
Brian. Shy, solitary man, as he had become, he put aside all his own desires 
when he learned her loss, and devoted himself to making her happy. 

He brought books, and music, and flowers to divert her thoughts ; took 
her long drives through the surrounding country ; and no weather was too 
stormy to prevent his making a weekly pilgrimage to the cottage on the cliff 
to see if all was as it should be there. Meantime the long stifled love 
Teceived a new lease of life, and was growing stronger every day. 

Five years went by, and Brian was in hopes that the old affection was 
becoming a sacred thing buried in the past. 

_ Very tenderly and gently he had asked Ruth if the promise of their 
childhood days might not be renewed. Surely, no Jacob ever served more 
faithfully. And she, after gazing at him, half shocked, half pityingly, 
Promised to answer him a week later. 
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Therefore, through storm and wind, he was coming to know his fate; 
if the wind had possessed ten times as much force, or the snow fallen ten 
times as fast, it would not have kept him back. 

The steady pony had at last crept to the cottage stable, and its master 
stalled it warmly before he himself entered the house. Coming to the parlor 
door he paused a moment, unwilling to disturb the fireside dreamer. But 
she had heard his step and a slight, black robed figure came to meet him, 
holding out a fragile, little hand. “ Poor Brian! How did you struggle 
through all this storm?” she said, trying to aid him off with his huge, snowy 
overcoat, but he, gently disengaging himself, walked to the fire and stood 
facing her. 

* Ruth,” he said, “Ican not bear the suspense. Pronounce my sentence 
at once, dear, I have waited so long, you know.” 

She came and put both hands in his. “ Brian, if you want the poor 
remnant that is left of my life, take it. My first and best love is lost with 
my husband, but if what I can give you will suffice, it is yours,” she said softly. 

He stood like one bewildered. Could it betrue? His little Ruth, after 
all these weary years of waiting, his once more! ‘To love, cherish, and 
protect till death should them part! Then, with a cry that was half sob, he 
drew her unresisting in his arms and held her close as if nothing should ever 
part them again. 

“I think it rests me to have you, Brian,’’ she said later on when he had 
recovered himself enough to understand ordinary language. “I have had 
a wearisome life for a long time, dear, but here on your heart I think I am 
safe from the billows at last.” 

The wind died down and the twilight came, but still Brian lingered, and 
only after much urging and reminders of the dangerous road did he start at 
last. 

“ Be careful of yourself for my sake now,” said Ruth, half smiling, 
as she bade him good-night, “and remember I shall expect you early 
to-morrow.” 

So he left in a joyous dream from which even saddling and mounting 
the pony could not arouse him. The moon made a brave effort and struggled 
through the clouds, as he came to the turn in the road. It was well she did 
so, for otherwise he would have surely run down a man coming in the 
opposite direction at a brisk walk. 

To follow that path meant a visit to Ruth’s dwelling, and Evans recol- 
lected with a sudden pang that three defenseless women were there alone. 

Reining in his horse to bar the way, he sent a challenge at the 
pedestrian : 

“Hold on there, my friend, where are you bound for?” “ That don't 
concern you,” came back the answer in tones that somehow had a familiar 
ring to the horseman’s ears. “ It concerns me this much, that you don't 
advance a step further till you tell me,” retorted Evans, his blood up ina 
moment at the careless insolence of the reply. ‘‘ We'll see about that, you 
interfering villain!’ and the speaker, leaping forward, seized the bridle, 
endeavoring to turn the horse aside. “You fool, you! Can’t a man visit 
his wife that he hasn’t seen in five years without giving an account of himself 
to every stray highway robber he meets ?” he panted in fury. 

His wife! Then Valentine Dixon was alive, the sea had given up its 
dead, and the dream of possessing Ruth as his own was thus to be broken! 
Oh, the bitter agony of the thought. 

Maddened, half insane, Brian leaned from his saddle. ‘ Loose your hold 
on my horse,” he said huskily, “or by heaven it will be worse for you!” 
But Dixon kept a stubborn grip. With a muttered curse Brian raised his 
riding crop and brought it down with murderous force on his enemy's head. 
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HIS ATONEMENT. 615 


All the concentrated hatred of years was in the blow, and staggering back 
with lifted hands Dixon reeled and fell; not on the snow-covered road, but 
over its slippery edge, down through the darkness to the sands below. 

The pony snorted and reared backward, but the rider, appalled by horror, 
sat motionless, gazing at the spot where his foe had disappeared. 

“T have killed Ruth’s husband !”’ he thought, “ the man she loved and 
still loves. How then will she regard his murderer?”’ Dismounting, he 
leaned over the edge. All was silent darkness, made blacker by the dim 
moonlight. No sound came to his ears save the roar of the waves. A new 
and fearful thought occurred to him; he struck a fusee and looked at his 
watch. 

In half an hour the tide would turn and the narrow beach be at the 
mercy of the sea. And yet, if he were already dead, why not let the water 
hide all trace of the deed? Ruth need never know, and life would be the 
same to the murderer as it had been but an hour before. 

Surely the father of evil put that thought in his head. Clinching his 
teeth, he fought it back ; he had committed a crime, and his suffering for it 
must be his atonement. 

Lying flat on the treacherous edge, he crawled still nearer, and listened 
intently. A sound broke the stillness that was either a moan or the cry of 
some startled seagull. “I can’t stand this,’ muttered the wretched man. 
“If I go for help and leave him there, what life is in him will be frozen out 
before 1 can return. God help me! What sha//1 do!” 

The pony whinnied, and rubbed its soft nose against his shoulder ; with 
the touch an idea flashed into his brain. 

Tearing a sheet of paper from his notebook, he wrote a brief demand for 
help to come at once to the turn in the shore road, pinned it in his soft felt 
hat, and fastened that in turn to his saddle. 

Turning the horse’s head toward the village, he gave it two sharp lashes 
sending it bounding and careering down the narrow path. Some one, he 
knew, would stop the runaway, and finding the note would come to his assis- 
tance. 

That being done, he slowly and carefully began to descend the rocks ; 
testing each ice-coated bush and clump of grass before he trusted his 
weight to them. Slipping, sometimes, with a fearful sense of helplessness 
beyond description, cutting his hands through his thick riding-gloves, bruising 
his body sorely, but arriving at last on the sand, whole in bone if not in flesh. 

There lay the object of his search, 2 pitiful, broken thing, but breathing 
and conscious. He uttered a cry of terror, when the dark form loomed up 
beside him, which wrung his enemy’s heart, never before had he known a 
living creature to fear him. It irritated him that he should have risked his 
life to be greeted thus. 

“ Be still, you coward ! Do youthink I would harm a wounded man ?” 
he said roughly, but his touch was as gentle as a woman’s as he transferred 
his riding cloak from his own shoulders to the other’s cold-numbed form. 
Valentine shivered and shut hiseyes. ‘ My back is broken, I’m ruined for 
life !”” he moaned. 

“Nonsense! It’s only your leg, man!” said his attendant after a brief 
examination. ‘“ Take heart, you’ll come through yet. I’ve sent for help, 
and it will be here shortly.” 

_ But, even as he spoke the comforting words, he felt the spray from the 
Incoming tide blow wetly in his face, and saw in the moonlight flecks of foam 
come sparkling almost to his feet. 

Something would have to be done immediately before the force of the 
waves broke upon them. 

Five feet above the sand jetted out a narrow ledge, wide enough for one 
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of them, not both. Evans reflected ; he would place Valentine on that rock 
where he would be safe for a little while, and then try himself to clamber 
back to the path. . 

“ Dixon !” he said, leaning over the injured man. ‘ Do you remember 
me? Iam your wife’s cousin, Brian Evans. And for Ruth’s sake I am 
going to save you. God knows it is a bitter sacrifice I am making for her, 
I am not going to hurt you if I can help it, but you must be moved higher 
up, away from the waves, and that is what I am going to do.” 

Dixon started and opened his eyes when Evans first spoke, but he closed 
them without a word, seeming to be only half conscious as Brian by a super- 
human effort lifted him to the little refuge. Once there a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself, he could rest on the smooth, slanting stone only so long as he 
was held there, apparently having no control over his body. 

The movements necessary for his new position roused him, and he cried 
out like some fretful child : ““ Why couldn’t you leave me in peace? You're 
killing me with pain as it is, and I could have died easier where I was !” 

But Evans held him firmly on the ledge, and answered not a word. 

“ My life will probably be my atonement,” thought his rescuer grimly, 
but no idea of deserting his post entered his head. Life did not mean much 
to him after all, not if he had toshare the blessed privilege with his present 
companion. 

So he supported the impatient sufferer without a word, and felt the icy 
water swirl over his feet, rising higher and higher every moment, while the 
boom of the breakers pealed a funeral march in his ears. Minutes seemed 
to expand themselves into hours as he waited. He knew from the depth of 
the water that scarcely half an hour had elapsed since he left the path, but it 
might have been a century, counted by the thoughts which had flashed in 
and out of his brain. 

Would relief never come? Were they both to perish without Ruth’s 
ever knowing of her lover’s sacrifice ? Once he thought he heard voices, 
and listened till the very darkness seemed to be breathing around him ; but 
it was only the report of some signal rocket whose tiny flash made the night 
seem ten times blacker for its feeble illumination. Higher came the water, 
stronger the shock of each incoming ripple, twice he nearly lost his footing, 
and with it his charge on the rock. He felt himself growing numb with 
the chill of the water, which by this time reached his waist. He might 
have had no lower limbs for all the sensation that was in them. 

How much longer could he stand it, this bitter cold? It seemed as if 
death itself was penetrating to his heart. 

If only the helpless being on the rock were capable of keeping its posi- 
tion he still might save himself. Butno! If he removed his protecting arm 
down it came, slowly sliding, a nerveless, moaning body. He gave up all 
hopes of self-rescue with an involuntary sigh ; it was too late now anyhow, 
for the water was foaming nearly to his chest. A minute later and he would 
lose his footing ; it seemed almost a miracle that he had retained it as long 
as he had. 

Voices came drifting to his hazy senses. It was only another rocket he 
thought. But no rocket sent down the light that gleamed suddenly from the 
path above them ; even his cold-dimmed eyes told him that. 

It meant an answer to his appeal for help had come at last. 

Dark and coiling, casting huge, snake-like shadows in the red lantern- 
light, came a rope held by strong hands, and a chorus of hoarse voices 
shouted encouragement and advice. 

One only at a time could be saved, and the first must be Valentine, for 
with none to hold him on his now flooded perch, he would slip into the 
angry waters about him. 
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Brian tied the rope around his charge with his stiffened fingers. 

“ Valentine!” he said, ‘listen. I give you back to your wife. Either 
you or I must be lost and it is better so; but for the sake of the man who 
gives you his chance for life, be to the woman we both love all that adevoted 
husband can be. I have left her what the world esteems wealth, you must 
do the rest.” 

Valentine opened his eyes, in the dim light, his late enemy’s face 
seemed that of an angel’s, and in the radiance of that sacrifice all his own 
unworthiness showed black and ‘horrible. 

“ Let me die, Brian!” he said, with a great sob in his voice. “It is for 
you to live, dearest, noblest friend !”’ 

But Brian, reached up, kissed him on the forehead, “ Give that to Ruth 
for me,”’ he said, and bade the men on the cliff pull up. ' 

He leaned on the rock and watched. How slow it went, and how the 
waves moaned! Surely among the tumult he heard his mother singing, 
and yet how could it be, when she was at rest in her grave years ago? 
Pictures gleamed out of the darkness too. Ruth’s face, as it was in her girl- 
hood, without a cloud in her sunny eyes; his father’s, stern yet gentle with 
a smile of approval around his firm mouth ; and last the dear one that bent 
above his cradle in babyhood, with the most loving radiance o’erspread- 
ing it. 

ra Mother!” he cried, “* I have done my best. I am tired, let me be at 
peace with you!” 

Then the voice rang out again, and now a marvelous chorus joined 
with it, singing always the selfsame words, over and over again : “ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends!” And 
in, and among, and through the melody sounded the booming of the 
breakers. 

When the rope made its second descent only a waste of angry waters 
was there to greet it. : 

Two day later they found him ; unmarred by sea or rock, with a joyous 
smile on his lips, and a solemn splendor on his face that even death 
could not destroy. 

The waves had laid him very tenderly almost where they had taken him 
to their arms ; and all who gazed at that still, triumphant face forgot to 
weep over the dead man ; for him, it seemed as if death had opened the door 
to a more glorious world. 

Far from the sound of the sea, in the shadow of his native church, they 
laid him to rest; and raised to his memory a shaft of whitest marble, 
inscribed with the words : “ Greater love had no man.” 

Here, on sunny days, comes very often a weather-beaten man, who, in 
spite of his crutches and landsman garb, bears unmistakable marks of a sea- 
faring life ; accompanied by a frail, little woman and a bright faced boy. 

And if perhaps the lad, stooping down to stroke the green grave 
lovingly, says, “ Poor Cousin Brian!" his father with a quiet smile gently 
rebukes him. 

“ Not ‘ oor Cousin Brian,’ my boy. How can a man be poor, who 


leaves such a deed behind him to keep his memory green ? ”, 
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CONSPIRACY. 
A Farce 1n Two Acts. 
BY CAMPBELL. 
Act II, 


Scene—Same as in Act I. 
Enter Mrs. G. 


Mrs. G. “What a confusion always reigns in a boarding-house parlor, 
(Arranges furniture.) It is enough to drive all the poetry out of one’s soul 
to have to keep things in order. Just look at that child’s painting fixin’s, 
If she was not such a nice girl I would not permit her to use my parlor for 
a studio. But she says she wants northern light. Well! she shall have all 
there is in the house whether the parlor gets in a muss or not. There, see 
that old Magillicuddy’s paper, as usual, sprawled out on the table. 


(Enter Mr. SKIMPIN, picking his teeth.) 


Mrs. G. “La, Mr. Skimpin, how you startled me.” 

S. “The beefsteak and onions were capital. A very symphony of the 
culinary department.” 

Mrs. G. “I cooked them onions and beefsteak, coffee and hot-cake.” 

S. (Aside.) “She is poetical. Badly so. (Shakes his head.) She is 
an excellent cook and housekeeper. I need ahome. Therefore, I love her. 
But it won’t do to be too hasty. Even poetical women sometimes can see 
through such as I. And yet, am I worse than the average run of men? I 
think not. Most of them are snide.” 

Mrs. G. ‘ What are you musing about, Clarence ?” 

S. ‘She calls me Clarence. Good! She is in a tender mood. (Aloud.) 
I was musing about a sweet creation in black and white I saw to-day.” 

Mrs. G. (Suspiciously.) “ A widow?” 

S. “How can you be so suspicious. Oh, woman, woman, it was ever 
thus. No, Mrs. Grindon, I was musing over a charcoal drawing I saw.” 

Mrs. G. “ How sweet such musings are.” 

S. ‘ Not so much as others I have, Mrs. Grindon. Anna mia.” 

Mrs. G. ‘“ What others, Clarence ?” 

S. “Others that stir the deepest depths of me poor heart. Others in 
which poetry and widows—” 

Mrs. G. “ Mrs. Carberry ?” 

S. “Mrs. Carberry! Foolish, foolish Anna—in which poetry and 
widows, or rather a widow, blend in sweet harmony and unison like a bird’s 
song of spring.” 

Mrs.G. “Oh, Clarence! Oh, my heart! What do you mean?” 

S. “Anna, haven’t you seen it for weeks ruffling the otherwise calm 
and serene expansion of my brow.” 

Mrs. G. ‘Seen what, Clarence?” 

S. ‘Seen what? Why, it has been in my eyes, my thoughts, my soul, 
my intentions, for weeks.” 

Mrs. G. ‘ What? Speak, speak, I beseech thee !” 

S. (Takes her hand and gesticulates with the other in direction of table. 
Speaks deeply.) “ That thing that moves the world. That which, if 
repressed and bottled up, is the most tremendously explosive—”’ 

Mrs. G. (Catching sight of box, squeals.) ‘“Unhand me, villain! 
(Squeals.) Let go my hand.” (Squeals.) 

S. (Still holding hand.) “Anna! dear Anna! I would die—” 
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Mrs. G. (Squeals.) “I don’t want to die. (Squeals.) Let me go, you 
—you bloodthirsty Irishman.” (Struggles to release hand.) 

S. “Anna! I want to die.” 

Mrs. G. “But I don’t. Oh! oh! oh!” (Hand away—exit.) 

S. (After walking up and down with bowed head.) “I thought she 
loved me. Oh, woman, woman, to thus trample the tenderest emotions of 
this manly heart. As false as thou art fair. And must I then face the cold 
world with never a dime in my pocket? I, reared in the pampered lap of 
good boarding-houses. Oh! bitter, bitter thought. (Stepping in front of 
table and throwing back head and clasping brows.) Nay, rather welcome 
sweet oblivion and mere forgetfulness. Welcome death. (Sees box.) 
Christopher Columbus! The Irish are upon us.” (Trembles, falls flat, puts 
both hands to his ears, then looks at box and exit as desired.) 


(Enter Miss PENROSE and Brown.) 


Miss P. ‘“ You do not believe in trampling women under iron heels, do 
you ?” 

Br. “Oh! come now, Miss Penrose, you ought not to ask a fellow 
such questions.” 

Miss P. “Then, am I to understand that you would not ?” 

Br. “Of course not. I’d hang every wife beater,.if I had my way.” 

Miss P. “I don’t mean that sort of trampling.” 

Br. “Then, what do you mean ?” 

Miss P. “Why, depriving women of their rights.” 

Br. “I wouldn’t hurt you, or any woman, for the world.” 

Miss P. “ Forgive me, John.” 

Br. (Aside.) “John! Whew! Oh, my heart, how it thumps.” 

Miss P. “Great strong athletes, like you, never do. It’s the weak little 
men who deprive us of our rights. How I do admire a strong man, who 
doesn’t trample with iron heels.” 

Br. (Aside.) ‘Isn’t she just the most scrumptious woman that ever 
was. I’ve a notion to do it, only I’m so awfully nervous.” 

Miss P. ‘ Women are so weak. 

Br. ‘Why, don’t you exercise? box, fence, run, stand on—oh, no, no, 
no.” 

Miss P. “I would like to so much, but, alas! I have no one who 
cares enough for me to teach me.” 

sr. “I say, Miss Penrose, I’ll teach you, if you’ll let me.” 

Miss P. “Oh! thank you, thank you, that will be delightful.” 

Br. “Won’t it though. Let’s have a mill now. (Spars.) Let’s box 
four rounds, Marquis of Queensbury rules. It’s jolly good exercise. I'll 
go fetch the gloves.” 

Miss P. ‘* No—stop John, I—I believe I’d rather—rather fence.” 

Br. “ All right, then, I’ll go into the next room and fetch in my foils.” 
( Exit.) 

Miss P. (Alone.) “A woman can always beat a man at fencing—in 
one sense of the word, at any rate. What a delightful, easy creature Mr. 
Brown is to manage. (Considers.) Let me see. I think that, all things 
considered, I would rather manage him than obtain my rights. Oh, here he 
comes with swords. The innocent man.” (Enter Brown with foils and 
masks.) 

Br. ‘“ Now, then, Miss Penrose, let me put this mask on you.” (Here 
players can talk extempore while the fencing lesson is in progress, which can 
be made as long as desired. Here, also, Mr. Brown can, after the foils are 
put aside, perform, or not, any feats he may desire. When all is through, 
follow as below, with dialogue.) 
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Miss P. (After they are through.) ‘What a glorious thing it is to be 

a strong, brave and skillful man. A knightly protector of the weak.” 
Br. (Aside.) ‘“ What a glorious thing she is.” 

Miss P. “ John, what are you thinking about ?” 

Br. “Something awful sweet. (Aside.) There I’ve got so far.” 

Miss P. “What is it, John? (Br. laughs and wriggles.) You have 
some joke. It’s mean of you not totellme. (Br. laughs.) Oh, you dread- 
fully sly man, I’m afraid of you.” 

Br. “No, no; don’t say that ; I wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 

Miss P. But I am, John.” 

Br. (Aside.) ‘“ How queer I feel.” 

Miss P. (Coquettishly.) ‘“ But Iam, awfully. Just feel how my hand 
trembles. What were you thinking of ?” 

Br. “ Something sweet, I said.” 

Miss P. ‘“ What is sweet ?” 

Br. “You!” (Aside.) ‘‘ There it’s out at last.”’ 

Miss P. “ You men are such dreadful flatterers. Poor, weak girls never 
know when to trust you.” 

Br. “I mean it, Matilda, light of my life, I mean it, Imean it. (Kneel- 
ing.) I’d die for you.” 

Miss P. “ Dear John, don’t.” 

Br. “Oh, Matilda, don’t say don’t.” 

Miss P. “ You'd better live for me.” 

Br. “I'd die for you, and rather than have you cast me off now, I'd 
have you die, too.” 

Miss P. (Seeing box.) “Oh! oh! Letmego. Oh! oh! you wicked 

‘man—you trample on me so! Oh! oh! oh! 

Br. ‘“ Matilda, what have I done that you should speak to meso. I, who 
would die a violent death for you, or with you.” 

Miss P. (Still struggling to free herself.) Ohmy! oh my! I don't 
want to die. Ohmy, die by yourself, you hatefulthing. Oh! you iron-heeled 
tyrant,to want to blow me up. Oh! oh! oh! (Savagely.) Let go my 
hand, or I'll bite you.” (Makes a bite at his hand and exit hastily.) 

Br. (Still on his knees.) “I'll never trust a fair face again, never. The 
fairer the falser. This world isa hollow mockery. A _ fleeting humbug; 
since Matilda has left me I care no longer to live. I am desperate. I am 
ready to face death, death in any form. (Sees box.) Jingo! look at that.” 
(Falls back sitting on floor and exit as desired and with appropriate 
exclamations. ) 


(Enter Mrs. C. and Mrs. MAGILLICUDDY.) 


Mac. “The effect on the market was sudden and it knocked stocks 
down several points and unfortunately I was long and lost.” 

Mrs. C. Did you lose much ?”’ 

Mac. “Well, yes. Right smart.” 

Mrs. C. (Coldly.) “ Very unfortunate.” (Draws away.) 

Mac. “But fortunately I was long on wheat and it got a boost that let 
me out of my stock losses and gave me a handsome plum besides.” 

Mrs. C. (Drawing near.) “ How exciting and interesting it must be to 
be a man and launch boldly into the troubled sea of speculation.” 

Mac. “Yes! deucedly exciting sometimes, especially when you are on 
the wrong side and can not pony up margins.” 

Mrs. C. “ Do you get on that side often?” 

Mac. “No,no. I know the ropes too well. I go in for squeezes, Mrs. 
Carberry.” 

“Mrs. C. “Mr. Magillicuddy!” 
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Mac. “Yes, I believe in squeezing the shorts.” 

Mrs. C. “Sir, I am glad I am not short.” 

Mac. “ Yes, it is lucky you are not. ‘Take my advice, never go short 
in the spring.” 

Mrs. C. “ Explain yourself, sir.” 

Mac. “Because in spring, business generally gets a boom and that 
gives stocks a lift. Just get the lambs to sell short some stock that you 
control and then squeeze ’em. It pays—pays big.” 

Mrs. C. “Qh yes, I see now.” 


Mac. “Yes, that’s the way to make money but it takes money to do. 


it.” 

Mrs. C. “Of course you have plenty.” 

Mac. “Well I’ll not die in the poorhouse. I’ve enough salted down 
to float me even if I failed badly.” 

“Mrs. C. “What a pleasure it is for a weak woman like me to meet 
men of the world, strong men who wrestle in the commercia! arena and can 
talk sense.” 

Mac. (Aside.) “ Mrs. Carberry is a very discerning woman.” 

Mrs. C. “ Men who do not constantly babble about poetry and pictures.” 

Mac. (Aside.) “ This is a deucedly sensible woman.” 

Mrs. C. “Ah! me! Women are poor, weak creatures anyhow.” 

Mac. (Aside.) “I have really never met a woman with so fine a mind. 
(Aloud.) Miss Penrose doesn’t think so of her sex.” 

Mrs. C. “No. Poor Matilda, she is a peculiar woman.” 

Mac. “Do you know, I do not like peculiar women.” 

Mrs. C. “Alas! I have been called peculiar at times.” 

Mac. “The man who called you peculiar |—l—well, he didn’t tell the 
truth. You are utterly common place—Oh! hang it. What am I saying? 
My dear Mrs. Carberry, you are not peculiar save in one way.” 

Mrs. C. “And what way is that, Mr. Magillicuddy ?” 

Mac. “ Peculiarly charming, Mrs. Carberry.” 

Mrs. C. (Tapping him with her fan.) “ You stock exchange men are 
dangerous.” 

Mac. (Aside.) “She is the most charming woman I ever met. (Aloud.) 
Oh come now, Mrs. Carberry, there is nothing in us to be afraid of.” 

Mrs. C. “Heigh! ho!” 

Mac. ‘Why do you sigh?” 

Mrs. C. “ Because.” 

Mac. “ Because what?” 

Mrs. C. “ Nothjng, nothing, sometimes life seems so dreary.” (Sighs.) 

Mac. “Mrs. Carberry—my dear—I—will you—that is I—(Aside.) 
Hang it all what’s the matter with my voice.” 

Mrs. C. “Sometimes when I think of what a poor timid creature I am, 
I feel that death—(Sees box—falls into a chair). Oh! oh! oh! take it away. 
Oh! oh! oh! I’m fainting.” 

Mac. “No, no, don’t faint, do any thing but that.” 

Mrs. C. “Take it away! take it away! take it away! take me away! 
take me away, I can’t run, I can’t, I can’t!” 

Mac. “I wonder if women often get such fits.” 

; Mrs.C. “The box, the box! there on the table! The Irish, the 
rish !”” 

Mac. “The box? What’sthe matter with it?” (Walks over and picks 
it up while Mrs. C. rushes screaming out of the room.) 

Mac. “This is as remarkable as an advance of ten points in Erie 
would be. Now what’s the matter with this box. (Puts on glasses.) Cesar 
Augustus! Will I ever wrestle in the commercial arena again. A sudden 
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jar and all left of late lamented Macillicuddy will be splinters.” (Puts box 
carefully down and exit.) 


(Enter Miss MICHAEL.) 


Miss M. “I thought I heard a little noise like screaming a few min- 
utes ago, I must have been mistaken. ‘There is no one here. Some one has 
uncovered my box of dynamite. Wonder what they thought of it. Thought 
it a poor joke most likely.” (Wraps it up and resumes seat.) 


(Enter S. and BRown on hands and knees and then lie flat; Mrs. G. and 
Miss P. outside.) 


Miss P. “John, are you sure you did not put it there to blow me up?” 

Brown. “ You can just bet I didn’t.” 

Mrs. G. “Clarence, forgive me for my unjust suspicions, your bravery 
in entering the room dissipates the last.” 

S. “I’m not so sure whether I'll enter yet or not. I want to reconnoiter.” 

Brown. ‘“ The fuse must have gone out or she would have busted.” 

S. ‘“ Mebbe it’s a long one.” 

Br. (Backing.) “Oh! crackey!” 

S. “Isee no smoke.” 

Miss M. (Aside.) ‘“ Well; this is the queerest performance.” 

Br. “Shall we go on a little?” 

S. “Just a little.” 

Br. “Go softly or she’ll lift the roof.” 

Miss P. “John, do be careful and if you see the thing going to explode, 
don’t go near it for my sake.” 

Br. “Trust me for that.” 

Miss P. “ Brave man.” 

Miss G. “How thrilling. Hewho goes dynamiting is very apt to go a 
kiting. Whata poetical word, dynamite, spite—flight—skite.” (Miss M. 
arises and S. and B. hustle out of the room.) 

Miss M. “ This is very curious.” 

Miss P. (Outside.) Did it explode ?” 

Br. “No. I saw the Irishman.” 

Miss P. “Shall we run?” 

Br. “I guess we'd better.” 

S. “I believe it was Miss Michael.” 

Mrs. G. ‘“ Mary!” 

Miss M. (Going to door.) ‘“ What is it?” ‘ 


(Enter the four, cautiously looking on table.) 


Mrs. G. “ Did you see him?” 

S. ‘I don’t see the box.” 

Miss P. “ Did he take it with him?” 

Br. “He must. I don’t see it anywhere.” 

S. ‘ Was he red-headed and dangerous?” 

Miss M. “I don’t know what you are talking about.” 


(Enter Mrs. C. and Mac.) 


Mrs. C. “ Are we all safe?” 
Mac. “We are, my dear Mrs. C., we are. But how much longer we 
shall be safe is another question.” 
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Miss M. “If you will explain yourselves, perhaps I can answer you.” 

Mac. ‘“ May be it’s in the next room, just getting ready to bust.” 
(Commotion all around.) 

Mrs. C. “ Do not say such dreadful things.” 

Miss M. “ Tell me first who you mean by Aim.” 

All. “The Irishman.” 

Miss M. “Isawno Irishman. Now tell me what you mean by #¢.” 

All. “The box of dynamite.” 

Miss M. (Showing box.) ‘ Do you mean this?” (All hastily leave the 
room.) 

Voices outside. “ Oh, you bad, wicked girl.” ‘ Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself to want to blow people up so.” “ Police! send for the police,” etc. 

Miss M. “ There is no dynamite in this box.” 

(Outside.) “Are you sure?” etc. (All talking.) 

Miss M. “ Yes, there’s nothing in it but my paint brushes.” 


(Enter all and examine the box with extempore exclamations.) 


Miss M. “I’m sorry to have been the innocent cause of frightening 
ou so.” 

Mac. “Pooh, pooh! I wasn’t frightened, but I thought it best to 
leave the room and look after Mrs. Carberry.” 

Mrs. C. “ Well, I was. I’m sucha timid creature. I’m all trembling.” 

Mac. “Take my arm, Mrs. Carberry.” 

Mrs. C. “I will, Mr. Magillicuddy, for I need support.” 

Mac. “ Then lean on me, I'll support you—in both senses of the word.”’ 

Br. ‘Matilda! it was funny to see how scared you were. Did you 
not know that I would protect you ?” 

Miss P. But, John, I thought you wanted to trample on women. 
That is—well—” 

Br. “ You thought I wanted to blow you up, if you—you know what.” 

Miss P. “ Yes, John.” 

Br. “Well, I will blow you up if you refuse.” 

Miss P. ‘“ Then I’d better accept.” (Takes his arm.) 

Miss M. “ But what about the cause, Miss Penrose?” 

Miss P. ‘Women have no right to meddle with business and govern- 
ment affairs. I shall leave such things to my husband.”’ 

Br. “ That’s right, Matilda. The men will boss the world and you 
women will boss the men.” 

S. “Mrs. Grindon, you called me a red-headed villain.” 

Mrs. G. “ No, Clarence, only a blood-thirsty Irishman.” 

S. “Then, Mrs. Grindon, I will amend ; you called me a blood-thirsty 
Irishman.” 

Mrs. G. “Idid. In the dynamite passion of the moment, I did. But 
I did not mean it.” 

S. “Then Mrs. Grindon will you—will you—”’ 

Mrs. G. “Iwill.” (Takes his arm.) 


Miss M. “ Let me again ask your pardon, and also !et me congratulate 
you all. 

Ail. “Thanks,” etc. 

Mrs. G. “ Mary had a little box, 


It’s side was white as-snow. 
She painted on it ‘ dynamite,’ 
And then there was a go!” 


(CuRTAIN.) 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. 
Foreign Subscribers should however notify us 
as to what pattern they desire before the first 
of the month, as the new postal ruling does 
not allow patterns to be forwarded in letters 
except as merchandise. If you desire them by 
return mail, you should inclose 10 cents to 
cover postage. 

(Ge A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required 
forall patterns to be sent within the United 
States. 

To Alter a Pattern. 

As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple direc- 
tions for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as 
the case may be, our patterns being cut of an 
average size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pat- 
tern we have given too large for you, pin each 
part together, one edge just passing over the 
other flatly ; measure round the decreased 
pattern, and if you find it still too large, con- 
tinue to take it in a little more at every seam, 
except those of the bust plaits. Cut off half 
the overlapping portion of each edge. Ifthe 
pattern is too full in the bust it will improve 
the figure to fill up with small pads of wad- 
ding made in a circular form about four 
inches across. If the pattern is too small, 
place it on a piece of paper and pin closely at 
the edges ; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all round ; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the 
piece between the bust plaits. If more ful- 
ness is required for the bust, cut a small piece 
away from each part of the bodice that joins 
to the strip between the bust plaits. 

PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; 
Coats, 35 cts. ; Ulsters, 35 cts. ; Basques, 25 
cts. ; Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 
25 cts. ; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns, Lady’s full dress, $1 ; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts. ; Over- 
skirt, 35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts. ; Wrapper, 
50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady made of 
beige color Indian silk. The skirt is trimmed 
with three plaitings. The overskirt plain 
and looped up very high upon the right side 
with loops of rosary beads. Basque bodice 
with revers, cuffs, collar, and small bow at 
waist of brown velvet, rosary beads around 
the neck, Straw hat trimmed with velvet 
and ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Out-door costume made of sateen, 
the skirt is kilted with a band of velvet down 
the left side. Overskirt bunched up high 
in the back. Pointed bodice with velvet 
band around the point, vest, cuffs and caps 
upon sleeves, also of velvet. Straw hat 
trimmed with velvet, wings and pompons. 

Fig. 3. Costume for girl of thirteen years, 
made of golden brown canvas, the skirt is 
kilted with short bouffante overdress, with 
velvet sash in the back. Pointed bodice 
trimmed with a plaiting put on pointed, back 
and front. Straw hat trimmed with velvet 
and wild flowers. 


Fig. 4. Suit for lady, made of sorrel green 


. cashmere with velvet striped underskitt, 


shawl-shaped overdress of the cashmere, 
pointed basque with revers, vest, and cuffs 
to match the underskirt. Straw bonnet 
trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 5. House dress for young lady, made 
of striped woolen and velveteen, the skirt is 
made with the stripes running diagonally, 
open at the right side and tied across over a 
panel of velveteen with ribbon bows. Jacket 
of plain material, with vest underneath, sash 
around the waist, the jacket is edged with 
beads. 

Fig. 6.—Dinner or evening dress _ for 
young lady, the underskirt made of brown 
velvet, the overdress of cream color China 
silk, looped up upon left side with a broad 
sash of moire ribbon. Jacket bodice with 
velvet vest and full blouse of white crepe de 
chine. Coat sleeves full to the elbow. 

Fig. 7.—Child’s apron, made of linen orna- 
mented with embroidery. 

Fig. 8.—Square-necked apron for child, 


made of striped muslin, with neck and sleeves- 


trimmed with embroidered insertion and edg- 
ing. 
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Fig. 9.—Garden overalls fora boy made of 
brown holland, covering the whole dress, 
jacket and knickerbockers. They have 
long sleeves, finished- with bands to button 
around the wrists. The front is slightly full, 
and a belt can be worn round the waist. 
Turned down collar, These are nice for a 
boy to wear to work or play in. 

Fig. 10.—Apron for lady, made of muslin 
or silk, a ruffle edges it with a lace falling 
below, fancy outside pocket trimmed with lace, 

Fig. 11 and 12.—Back and front of walk- 
ing jacket for lady made of light cloth, 
double-breasted, plaits in the back with a 
band and a button across, and a silk-lined 
hood. 

Fig. 13.—Costume for lady. Dress made 
of blue veiling trimmed with wool insertion 
and glittering pendants in iridescent beads. 
Wrap made of Ottoman silk trimmed with 
lace and passementerie ornaments. Lace 
bonnet trimmed with velvet and wings. 

Fig. 14.—Costume for lady, the skirt 
made of striped surah trimmed with lace. 
Wrap made of wool lace trimmed with two 
rows of the same, and a narrow jet passe- 
menterie. Bonnet of lace trimmed with 
flowers. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for girl of eight years, made 
of navy blue linen, the skirt is embroidered 
with white, and sash of the same. Jacket 
bodice with revers, collar and cuffs of white 
pique. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon bow. 

Fig. 16 and 20.—Suit for girl of ten 
years, made of striped brown and beige vel- 
vet and woolen. The plastron, overskirt 
and jacket are woolen; velvet waistband 
fastened with a silver agraffe. Straw hat 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 17 and 19.—Front and back of suit 
for girl of eight years, made of gray cash- 
mere and blue and gray striped velvet. The 
skirt is plaited, and the scarf tunic is knotted 
at the back. The bodice is trimmed with 
crossbands of the striped velvet. 

Fig. 18 and 21.—Suit for a girl of ten 
years, made of garnet velvet, cream color 
cashmere and silk. The underskirt is vel- 
veteer, the overskirt is plaited cashmere, the 
belt and sash are of velvet. Full plastron of 
surah. The tabbed jacket has revers ; collar 
and cuffs of velvet. Cream color straw hat 
trimmed with garnet velvet. 

Fig. 22.—Buckle of oxidized silver studded 
with nails. 


Fig. 23 and 24.—Fancy pins for the hair. 

Fig. 25.—Fancy pin for bonnet represent- 
ing dominoes made of islver studded with 
steel. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for girl of fourteen years 
made of cuir color camel’s hair, the skirt is 
kilted, trimmed up to meet the jacket with 
rows of wool braid, a broad fold goes up the 
front with a row of buttons upon each side. 
Jacket edged with braid, buttoned over to 
the left side, fastened with a clasp and show- 
ing a vest of velvet, cuffs to correspond, 
Ribbon bow upon shoulder. 

Fig. 27.—Polonaise for lady made of wool 
goods, with inner vest, cuffs, collar and un- 
derskirt of velveteen. This pattern is also 
well adapted to wash goods. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


In order to bring the mantles of this sea- 
son before the mind’s eye, it is absolutely 
necessary to divest oneself of any precon- 
ceived impression that one exclusive material 
or color enters either into their shape or 
trimming. In truth, the successful combin- 
ing of widely different textures, and the 
blending of conflicting hues, seem to be the 
aim of the dictators of fashion. Black 
mantles are far tod serviceable to be dis- 
carded ; but, having this concession to color, 
no pains are spared in supplying lace, inser- 
tion, velvet and jet to produce a vétement 
such as it would be hopeless to try to imitate 
in inferior materials. In form as well as 
style the wraps are more varied than they 
have been for years. Asa rule the back fits 
closely and is short, while the plaits below the 
waist are rarely supplied in the substantial 
fabric, which is closely molded to the figure. 
The folds, however, appear abundantly in 
the flouncings of lace, which are used, in 
most instances, for trimming. 

Lace wraps are going to be more popular 
this season than they have been for years, 
wool lace, where more expensive varieties are 
not chosen, being very popular. Fichus of 
black lace are worn by young girls; they are 
mostly made of fulled Chantilly, supplied in 
graduated plaits over the shoulder to describe 
a V at the back. Drops of jet fast- 
ened to each point of the lace, serve to 
keep these folds in place. The Chantilly is 
carried in a similar manner over the front to 
form a crossover cape. 

There is nothing especially new shown in par- 
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asols except in the odd and eccentric handles. 
Some, almost too large and ‘‘ loud” for gen- 
eral acceptation, have a pug’s head almost as 
large as a puppy’s, covered with dog skin. 
Other smaller ones have a hare’s head with 
startled looking ears, and a sleek grayhound's. 
The en tout cas handles are massive-looking 
and requirea good grip. The double hand- 
kerchief-shaped parasel, which was so popu- 
lar last summer, is to the fore again, one 
square forming the foundation, and a second 
laid above it, with the corners fitting in be- 
tween those of the first, and the whole edged 
with a deep lace. Some in black and white 
checked silk, for half mourning, are most fasci- 
nating. Deep-tinted café au Jait is one of the 
new shades, New parasols, imported from 
London, have their handles of wood covered 
part of their length with the Surah or India 
silk used for the canopy. Theend has a 
carved knob of gold or silver and a chain that 
passes over the arm for carrying the parasol 
easily. 

Short basques, with full effects in front, 
are shown on new dresses of all materials, 
whether wool, silk, cotton or lace. The 
lining seams remain the same, with short 
shoulders, high darts and gracefully curved 
back forms, but the outside fabric is put on 
in most varied ways. The surplice front is in 
great favor, with two plaits or else gathers 
high on the shoulders, with shirring holding 
this fu:lness near the waist line, while the 
space between at the top is filled in with a V 
Plastron of velvet, or folds of white silk 
muslin or of crape, or else with a gathered 
plastron of beaded net. 

Another feature of new corsages is the bias 
seams down the back forms, used to make 
stripes or bars or brocaded figures take a 
diagonal shape ; or any other forms that the 
figures of the fabric will take symmetrically, 
Thi; is also repeated in front, and on plain 
fabrics it is simulated by diagonal shapes of 
watered ribbon or of velvet, beginning on 
the sides and meeting in front, where small 
rosettes or bows fasten them ; sometimes the 
effect of a girdle or a peasant waist is prettily 
given in this simple way. These full cor- 
sages are especially liked for summer fou- 
lards, muslins, surahs and lace dresses. 

Surplice fronts that have a fullness only 
on the right shoulder are quaint and pretty ; 
these cross to the left side at the waist line, 
concealing the buttons down the middle, and 


dropping in a loop or scarf below. This 
style can be used upon both round and basque 
bodices, and are pretty for the Chambérys and 
ginghams that are now made with velvet col- 
lar, belt and cuffs, precisely as are wool 
dresses. 

Chemisette plastrons are the new fancy in 
lingerie; they resemble the tucked shirt 
bosoms formerly worn by men, and are fin- 
ished with a standing collar and white lawn 
neck-tie, narrowly folded like the masculine 
full-dress cravat, and tied in a small prim 
bow. Shirt fronts with a box-plait in the 
middle, like those on gentlemen’s shirts, are 
also liked, and may be quite smooth and flat, 
or else drop loosely below the waist, like the 
Moliére blouse fronts lately worn. White 
vests of all kinds are preferred to all others, 
and are made of most varied materials. 

Bonnets continue to be small but higher 
than those worn in the winter. Dark straw 
bonnets with flower fronts are dressy and 
serviceable. The front edge of the brim may 
be of either pink or yellow rose petals massed 
together and veiled with tulle, while the rest 
of the bonnet is rough and ready blue, brown 
or black straw. White lilac fronts are on 
black or blue straws, daisies are on similar 
bonnets, while dark violets or blue forget-me- 
nots are on the cream-white straws. The 
same flower is repeated in the high bow of 
ribbon that forms the trimming on top of the 
bonnet. Another fancy is that of using small 
fruits on the brim and in the bow of dark 
straw bonnets. Thus, cherries edge a black 
straw bonnet, and are tied with an ivory 
white bow on top; strawberries, holly and 
partridge berries are on dark blue bonnets. 

Flowers are used in profusion for trimming 
bonnets, and are also seen on round hats. 
The half-high turbans and toques, and the 
high-crowned round hats are worn by young 
ladies and misses. Wide gros grain ribbon 
dotted over with black silk balls is used, in 
dark yellow, red and blue shades, for trim- 
ming black, blue or brown turbans. Trim- 
ming at the back is popular for high hats. 
Colored English crape is folded over straw 
crowns, while others have tulle of the same 
color over them. Velvet faced brims are still 
preferred, even for midsummer hats. 

Black lace scarfs are revived for wearing 
around the neck. They are worn high 
around the throat and tie in a large bow on 
the left side. Spanish laces are again in favor 
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for these scarfs, and the fichus so long out of 
use can be utilized in this way. 

Garnet dog collars are the fashion of the 
moment, and are especially liked with red and 
with black dresses. The smallest beads made 
in a simple band are seen, or else the large, 
square and nearly flat beads are used in rows: 
More elaborate collars have netted fringe all 
around, or else a pointed plastron is added to 
them in front, and sometimes in the back as 
well. These are very handsome when made 
of cut jet beads. 

Valenciennes lace is liberally used for fancy 
aprons this season. Alternate rows of lace 
and Swiss embroidery form pretty ones, with 
a pointed waist-band in front and no bib. 
Ecru lace is used a great deal for plaited 
aprons, with bands of insertion between the 
box plaits and a ruffle of lace on the lower 
edge. Dusters of plaid silk make very pretty 
work aprons. Pink surah aprons with fancy 
canvas ribbon and cream lace trimming are 
stylish and pretty worn with black dresses. 


Notes from Our Foreign Correspondent. 


Old materials and old colors are no longer 
fashionable. ‘‘ We have had enough of fur- 
niture damasks and gaudy tints,” say our 
young élégantes ; ‘‘ they may suit our grand- 
mothers, but they do not suit us. We want 
something brighter and softer, to show off our 
youth!” Light colors are more fashionable 
than they have been ; plain and soft materials, 
which drape and fall gracefully, are preferred 
for youthful figures, and even when a rough 
material is employed, it is always accompa- 
nied by astriped or very soft woolen material, 
such as cashmere, to relieve its heaviness. 

Embroidered aprons are the rage at present, 
and the prices paid for them are excessive. 
Silk, beads, pearls, gold, silver, steel—all are 
employed on these embroidered aprons, and 
the dress ornaments in general. And if the 
entire fronts of dresses are not embroidered, 
panels are embroidered, vests, chemisettes, 

collars, dog collars, cuffs, etc. Never—this 
is certain—has so much glitter been seen on 


dress in the whole life of fashion as at the 
Present moment. Sometimes entire dresses 
are covered with embroidery of glittering 
ads. Black dresses, for instance, are some- 
times a sheet of jet, while white gowns shine 
With pearls and silver ; and gray ones glitter 
with a coating of steel. A dress of gray vel- 
vet worn at a late reception was smothered 
with steel embroidery. All this is wondrously 
beautiful, and Cinderella’s dresses fade in 
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comparison ; and if the present fashions ap- 
pear ruinous: to the looker-on, we must 
remember that they give work to thousands 
of poor people, who would be poorer still 
without it. 

An elegant but simple costume that I 

noticed, was of gray cashmere, open on one 
side, over a plain skirt of gray watered silk. 
Jacket to match, edged around with gray 
marabouts. A gray straw toque with tuft of 
marabouts on one side. Another was of 
grayish green canvas serge, with side panels 
of silk and velvet stripes of the same color. 
Bodice of the canvas, open over striped plas- 
tron. Gray straw hat, trimmed with pale green 
foliage But the prettiest of all is a violet 
-and white shot silk skirt, made quite plain, 
and falling over an underskirt of mauve 
plush, edged with mauve chenille fringes. 
Casque of the silk, with plastron of plush in 
front, and a sailor collar and cuffs, also of 
plush. A bonnet entirely of violets, with 
one rose in front. 

Never, I think, have I seen such a show 
of beautiful lingerie as during the past month. 
Chemises of the finest lawn trimmed with the 
most exquisite lace, inserted with silken rib- 
bons of all the most fashionable shades of 
pink, blue and salmon. Drawers made to 
match. Nightdresses, that look like the 
most elegant matinées, with their jackets and 
flounces of lace and colored ribbons round 
the neck and wrists. A novelty—quilted 
capes of satin—to match the neck and wrist 
ribbons, accompany some of these most ele- 
gant nightdresses, to be worn when a slight 
indisposition keeps you in bed, mesdames, 
but does not prevent you receiving a privi- 
leged visitor. Someof these are edged round 
with swansdown, and might very well be 
worn for sortie-de-bal, 

Stockings are now counted by dozens of 
dozens in fashionable wardrobes, for every 
dress must have its own colored hosiery, 
which also is plain, embroidered or beaded, 
according to the elegance of the dress, and 
upon what occasion it is worn, Every set of 
stockings has also its own particular set of 
garters, as every thing must be ex suite, even 
if not visible to the world at large. 

When underskirts are not made of cambric 
elaborately trimmed with lace, elegant skirts 
are made of the softest and palest shades of 
salmon foulard or surah. These are trimmed 
with the most exquisite lace. Their make is 
the same as the cambric skirt, as many as 
twenty-five flounces being at the back of 
these skirts and all of them trimmed with 
lace. Evening bodices, to be worn with 
various skirts, and which belong to the 
lingerie department, are made in the Greek 
style, with the blouse, or chemisette and 
sleeves, of beaded tulle or lace; and the 
sleeveless jacket of satin, silk or velvet, of the 
same color as the chemisette. My head is so 
full of novelties that I have not space enough 
to tell you half I have seen, but must leave 
the rest to next month. Till then, aw revoir. 

FASHION. 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 1. Boot Purse in Crochet, 


The boot is worked in treble 
crochet with brown purse silk; 
begin with 20 chain, and work$ 
rows of treble crochet backward 
and forward on this foundation; 
in the next 2 rows work double 
crochet instead of treble in the 
center of each row, to shape the 
leg above the heel ; then work § 
more rows of plain treble, and 
join the two ends half-way down, 
beginning at the top. Next 
work 7 rows of the treble for the 
front of the boot, decreasing in 
each row until only 9g stitches 
are left at the toe. Work the 
sole separately in double crochet 
with old gold silk, and joinit 
to the boot. Lace the front with 
old gold cord to match, and fin- 
ish this off with loops and knot 
ted ends. On each side, at the 
top, work § rows of 1 treble 
chain, leaving the work open at 
the front and back. Slip the 
rods through the top row, and 
Fig. 1. pass the ring over the rods. 





Figs. 2 and 3. Embroidery 
Mat. 





This isa square of canvas 
measuring 8% inches on each se: 
side, which is worked in van- ee ta EL aahenicdes 
dykes from Fig. 4, with blue in ! STATI EA STIS Red 
four shades, red, pink, and olive Puaten Mahe Nac Sea 
arrasene, and point russe of gold 
cord. The center of the canvas 
is covered with a small square of 
copper plush, and a border of 
the same edges the embroidery. 
The mat is then lined, bound 
with silk cord, twisted into loops 
at the corners, and finished with 
silk pompons. 
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Fig. 4. Wall Basket for 
Newspapers. 

The basket is made of plaited 
straw, strengthened by canes, 
and painted with gold bronze, Fig. 2. 

The embroidered parts are work- 

ed on cloth with silk of various colors, inter- _ being also used for the corner drapery of front 
spersed with gold and silver threads, andedged _ of basket. The three bows are formed of 
with reddish brown plush, the latter material _ terra cotta and olive colored satin ribbon. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 629 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 5. Cover for Flower Pots. 


The foundation is of card-board, covered 
with brown paper, cut to fit the pot it is in- 
tended to cover. The stripes are formed of 





Fig. 4. 


oak-bark, glued to the foundation. The bor- 
ders at the top and bottom are composed of 
petals of fir-cones, acorns, oak-galls, and 


beech-mast ; these must be carefully cleaned 
with a brush andwater. The separate petals 
are softened in water, and are sewn to the 
card by a needle and brown silk ; the larger 
pieces are fastened on wi-h glue. When the 





Fig. 5. 


work is completed and quite dry, it should 
be painted over several times with a good, 
clear copal varnish. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6. Balance of Alphabet of Fancy Letters for Marking Handkerchiefs, Hcusehold 
Linen, Etc. 


Design for Traveling Wraps. 
(See Colored Page in front part of Book.) 


The illustration shows the design in full 
size for each round end of cover, and the 
borders to go around the straight part. The 
cover can be made of canvas, linen, or cloth. 
Take a piece of the material eighteen inches 
long and twenty-four inches wide, and place 
the pattern all around it, then either braid 
it with a colored braid, or work the design in 
chain stitch with crewels ; make two round 


pieces for the ends two inches all around 
larger than the design given, placing it 
in the center. After the decoration is com- 
pleted, bind all the pieces around with mohair 
braid, and sew the end pieces in the straight 
piece ; put buttons and button-holes on the 
sides to fasten together with straps to pass 
the shawl-strap through. Place the wraps 
inside and fasten the shawl strap around to 
carry by. The initials, or monogram, of the 
owner can be added in the center of the 
straight part, if desired. 
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Perfume Sachets. 


These sachets may be made in so many 
different shapes and sizes, and are so useful, 
either for gifts or for home use, that a few 
descriptions of the most popular shapes may 
not prove unacceptable to our readers. The 
scent powder is to be procured of almost every 
chemist, or can be made at home. The scent 
of verbena is generally liked, as it has the 
merit of keeping its perfume better than any 
other ; but rose, musk, and lavender may also 
be had, the latter especially being just now 
very popular. An ounce of the powder will 
goalong way in making these pretty little 
trifles, which have the very great advantage, 
besides, of requiring, as arule, so little silk 
or satin for their manufacture, that a number 
of them may be made at an almost nominal 
cost. Many people have scraps of antique 
brocades stowed away which may now havea 
use found for them, such relics of times gone 
by being often too small to be used for any 
other purpose. 

One of the prettiest and newest scent sach- 
ets can be made in the form of an envelope, 
of any size that is most convenient, and to 
suil the size of the material available. The 
satin or brocade must first of all be cut into 
the exact shape of a small square or oblong 
envelope, when it is opened out flat. The 
contents consist of a piece of wadding cut 
just a trifle smaller all round than the envel- 
ope when it is folded up. This wadding must 

be split open, and the sachet powder dusted 
well into the middle of it. It is then closed 
again. The satin edges must be turned >in 
just far enough to make them look neat, and 
avery fine tinsel cord sewn on with gold- 
colored ‘silk all round the folds. The wad- 
ding is then enclosed in its satin cover, which 
is closed in envelope fashion, and the outer 
point finished off with a very tiny flat gilt 
button to represent a seal, or the monogram 
of its owner may be embroidered there if pre- 
ferred. These envelopes may also be simply 
made of tinted paper, the edges ornamented 
with a little gold paper bordering, or of 
antique-looking cream or gray colored paper, 
tied round with a colored silk thread and 
fastened with a tiny seal or wafer, like a 
billet-doux of old romances and tales. These 
cases may be rendered very pretty by a little 
simple painting here and there about them. 

Another form of sachet can be made on the 


plan of an ordinary stuffed pincushion, except 
that it must not be packed so tightly. ft 
should measure four inches by three, or it may 
be exactly square. The edges may be fin- 
ished off with cord, or simply tinsel or gold 
braid. The cord should form loops at the 
corners, and, if preferred, a few stitches of 
gold-colored silk may be taken through from 
side to side in mattress-fashion. Instead of 
being oblong or square, these sachets may 
equally well be made triangular, or like an 
eight-pointed star in form. In any case, 
they form an excellent field for decoration by 
painting, embroidery, or transfer pictures. 

Again, they may be made like a miniature 
sack. A piece of satin must be cut meas- 
uring about six inches one way and four inches 
and a half the other. This must then be 
doubled in half, and sewn up at the sides so 
as to make a small bag measuring three 
inches wide, and four and a half inches long. 
The lower half only. must be stuffed with a 
thin piece of wadding for a depth of two 
inches and a half, and then tied tightly round 
with a gay piece of ribbon or gold cord, so 
that it resembles a wee sack only half full. 
The upper edge of the bag may be bordered 
with a narrow frill of iace if desired, or the 
side seams need not be sewn up to the top, 
but an inch may be left free, and lined witha 
contrasting color of silk, the corner being 
daintily turned over to show this lining. If 
preferred, the ‘‘ sack” may be filled quite full, 
and, after being closed with a few stitches, 
the four corners may be tied up with narrow 
ribbon, . 

A very simple way of making a sachet for 
scenting the pages of a book, or for laying 
between sheets of note-paper, is to take two 
strips of satin or bro.aded ribbon, each the 
same size, almost any width, and about six or 
seven inches long. The wadding to be laid 
between these can not be too thin, as the 
object is to get the sachet as flat as possible. 
Two thin pieces of holland may be used to 
contain the powder if the wadding is thought 
too lumpy ; the powder is not likely to work 
through a fold of holland and satin as well. 

The two pieces of ribbon with the wadding 
between them in sandwich fashion must be 
first lightly tacked into place and then stitched 
all round with very tiny stitches. The four 
corners should be finished off with four tiny 
flat silk tassels. It is easy to cut these tassels 
off a scrap of ball fringe that may be left 
from a larger piece of work. Sometimes 
ladies have a fancy for these small sachets to 
sew inside their jackets or dress bodices. In 
this case they need not be at all elaborate, 
but may match the linings in color. 

The custom just at present is to scent 
many articles of wearing apparel, as well 
as note-paper and envelopes, while even 
in many cases a thimbleful of sachet powder 
is tied up in a little piece of thin silk, and 
secured within the folds of the fancy hand- 
kerchief tucked into the front of an out-door 
coat. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


How to Make Dresses at Home, For From 
Ten to Fifteen Dollars Apiece. 

We often hear the complaint that fashions 
are designed for those with long purses, who 
are able to gratify every whim and caprice, 
but such is by no means the case ; with care- 
ful expenditure pretty costumes can be made 
from many of the designs furnished at a 
merely nominal cost. There is no reason 
why a stylish gown cannot be made out of 
moderate priced goods as well as more elegant 
materials. Not that we would advocate 
common goods trimmed up with tawdry low- 
priced garniture ; but we will try to show 
how a dress can be made witha small outlay 
that any lady would be satisfied to wear. The 
first consideration is to decide upon the style 
of gown to be made; next to get the pattern. 
By being a subscriber to GoDEy’s Lapy’s 
Book you have the privilege of selecting any 
pattern you may desire by sending the coupon. 
Having procured your pattern, the next con- 
sideration is the amount of material required. 
Ten yards of cashmere will make an ordinary 
dress. This costs sixty cents per yard, making 
six dollars. There are innumerable wool 
goods, equally desirable, and at about the 
same cost. Your pattern and material has 
been procured ; next you must have cambric 
muslin for foundation skirt and facing—six 
yards at ten cents per yard, sixty cents ; skirt 
braid, eight cents; sewing silk and cotton 
thirty cents; silesia, for body lining, forty 
cents ; buttons, fifty cents ; making a total of 
seven dollars and fifty-eight cents, leaving a 
balance upon a ten-dollar costume of two 
dollars and forty-two cents for wool braid to 
trim it with ; giving you a gown that would, 
by taking the trouble of making it your- 
self, be a costume that no lady need feel 
ashamed to be seen wearing. Very fre- 
quently an old lining, if well fitting, may 
serve as a pattern for the new lining. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the pro- 
cess of ripping up an old waist will, in all 
probability, stretch the seams somewhat, and 
due allowance must be made for this fact. 
The lining plays an important part in secur- 
ing a well fitting waist. It is the best plan, 
as a general thing, to use a new lining, 
though an old lining, if little worn, may be 


made to do service again to good advantage. 
Double-faced silesia, gray on one side and 
black, or black and white striped or checked 
on the other, is preferable for black and dark 
colored goods. A bodice of light colored 
material should have for lining light gray or 
cream color silesia, The silk-finished silesia, 


which is both fine and firm, as well as soft, is 
the kind to choose. The cheaper kinds, 
which pull and stretch out of shape after a few 
weeks’ wear, should never be bought for bodice 
lining. Drilling should never be used even 
in common dresses ; it is too stiff and heavy. 
It is very bad economy to use a poor quality 
of lining. Waist linings must always be 
cut across, not lengthwise of the silesia ; that 
is, the silesia should be unfolded, and the 
lining laid on so the neck or the bottom of 
the basque will be on the selvedge. When 
cut in this way, the waist will keep in shape 
perfectly, for silesia will not give at all 
lengthwise, while even the best quality will 
stretch a trifle across the width. If an old 
lining is used for a pattern after it is pinned 
on to the new silesia, it must bestretched 
smoothly up and down and crosswise, and 
any fullness which then shows itself along the 
seams must be evenly smoothed down, and the 
edge drawn into proper shape. The seams 
in the old lining are plainly indicated by the 
marks of the stitches, and the new lining can 
be marked by them so as to show just how 
deep to take the seams. The darts can also 
be exactly marked from the old pattern. A 
tracing wheel is a great convenience, and 
saves much time and work, but if one is not 
at hand, the seams and darts can be marked 
with a colored lead pencil. It is very im 
portant that the darts be in exactly the right 
place. If a tracing wheel is not used, s0 
that the old stitching can be followed exactly, 
it is well to snip holes along the stitching, 
and mark through these holes with a lead 
pencil on to the new lining. It is seldom 
possible to get the darts correct by creasing 
and folding along the former seams. After 
the lining is basted on the material and cut 
out, the waist is ready to put together. The 
‘basting up” is more important than all 
amateur dress-makers seem to realize. It is 
here that so many mistakes and misfits are 
made. It will not do to run the pieces 
together any way with stitches of every 
length, and inclining to all poin's of the 
compass. The stitches must not be too 
long, and they must be evenly taken. When 
basting the shoulder seams and the curved 
seams of the back, the back must be held 
toward the worker. A good fit once secured, 
and the rest is easy work. When time is not 
a factor to be saved, painstaking care wil 
generally bring about successful results. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Meats, and How to Select Them. 


When beef is good it will have a fine, 
smooth, open grain, and it will feel tender 
when squeezed or pinched in your fingers. 
The lean should be of a bright carnation red, 
and the fat white rather than yellow—the 
suet should be perfectly white. If the lean 
should be dark or purplish, and the fat very 
yellow, do not buy the meat. See that the 
butcher has properly jointed the meat before 
it goes home. For good tables, the pieces 
generally roasted are the sirloin and the fore 
and middle ribs. In small families the ribs 
are the most convenient pieces. A whole sir- 
loin is too large, except for a numerous com- 
pany, but it is the piece most esteemed by 
epicures. Steaks can be cut from the ribs, 
inner part of the sirloin, or rump. All other 
pieces are, for this purpose, comparatively 
hard and tough. The round is generally 
corned or salted, and boiled. It is also used 
for the dish called beef-a-la-mode. The 
legs make excellent soup; the head and tail 
are also used for that purpose. The tongue, 
when fresh, can be stewed, or when pickled 
and afterward smoked, it is highly and de- 
servediy esteemed. The other pieces of the 
animal are generally salted and boiled. Or 
when fresh may be used for soups and stews, 
if not too fat. If the state of the weather will 
allow you to keep fresh beef two or three 
days, rub with salt, and wrapit ina cloth. In 
summer do not attempt to keep it more than 
twenty-four hours ; and not then, unless you 
can conveniently lay it in ice, ora spring- 
house. The best piece of corned beef is the 
round; you may either boil it whole, or 
divide it into two, taking care that each piece 
Shall have a portion of the fat. Wash it 
well ; and, if very salt, soak it in two waters. 
Skewer it up compactly in a good shape, 
wrapping the flap piece firmly aroundit. Tie 
it round with broad, strong tape. Put it 
into a large pot, and cover it well with water. 
Put it over a moderate fire, that-it may heat 


gradually all through. Carefully remove all 
the scum as it rises, and when no more ap- 
pears, keep the boiler closely covered ; Jet it 
boil slowly and regularly, with the fire at an 
equal temperature. Allow three hours and a 
half to a piece weighing twelve pounds, and 
from that to four or five hours, in proportion 
to the size, Turn the meat twice while it is 


boiling. Many persons think it best (and 
they are most probably right) to stew corn 
beef rather than to boil it. If you intend to 
stew it, put no more water in the pot than 
will barely cover the meat, and keep it gently 
simmering over a slow fire for four, five or 
six hours, according to the size of the piece. 
In carving a round of beef, slice it horizon- 
tally and very thin. Do not help any one to 
the outside pieces, as they are generally too 
hard and salt. Vea/.—The fore-quarter of a 
calf comprises the neck, breast, and shoulder. 
The hind-quarter consists of the loin, fillet, 
and knuckle. Separate dishes are made of 
the head, heart, liver, and sweetbread. ‘The 
flesh of good veal is firm and dry, and the 
joints stiff. The lean 1s of a very light, deli- 
cate red, and the fat quite white. In buying 
the head, see that the eyes look full, plump, 
and lively ; if they are dull and sunk the 
calf has been killed too long. In buying 
calves’ feet for jelly or soup, endeavor to get 
those that have been singed only, and not 
skinned ; as a great deal of gelatinous sub- 
stance is contained in the skin. Veal should 
always be thoroughly cooked, and never 
brought to table rare or underdone, Jike beef 
or mutton. The least redness in the meat or 
gravy is disgusting. Veal suet may be used 
as a substitute for that of beef ; also veal 
dripping. Veal is never simply boiled ; it is 
too insipid ; but can be stewed, roasted, or 
fried. Mutton and Lamb.—The fore-quar- 
ter of a sheep contains the neck, breast, and 
shoulder, and the hind-quarter the loin and 
leg. The two loins together are called the 
chine or saddle. The flesh of good mutton 
is a bright red, and a close grain, and the fat 
firm and quite white. The meat will feel 
tender and springy when you squeeze it with 
your finger. The vein in the neck of the 
fore-quarter should be a fine blue. A hind 
or fore-quarter of lamb is generally roasted at 
one time ; in carving a fore-quarter of lamb, 
the first thing done is to separate the shoulder 
from the breast, and carve the parts separ- 
ately. In carving the hind-quarter the leg is 
separated from the loin. Roast lamb is al- 
ways served with mint sauce ; and roast mut- 
ton with currant jelly, and should also be 
accompanied with mashed turnips. Pork.— 
In cutting up pork, you have the spare-rib, 
shoulder, griskin or chine, the loin, middlings 
and legs; the head, feet, heart and liver. 
On the spare rib and chine there is but little 
meat, and the p’‘eces called middlings, are 
entirely of fat. The best parts are the loin, 
and the leg or hind-quarter. Hogs make the 
best pork when from two and a half to four 
years old. They should be kept up and fed 
with corn, at least six weeks before they are 
killed, or their flesh will acquire a disgusting 
taste from the trash and offal which they 
have eaten when running at large. Pork fed 
upon chestnuts is the finest in the world. 
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RECIPES. 


Baked White Herrings. 


Ingredients, —Twelve herring, 
Pepper and salt, 
Vinegar, 
Twelve cloves, 
Twelve allspice, 
A little mace. 


Cut the heads off the herring, make an 
incision down their backs and take out the 
bones ; wash them and sprinkle a little pep- 
per and salt into each, then roll each sepa- 
rately and place in two rows in a pie dish ; 
cover them with vinegar, adding the cloves, 
allspice and mace. Put them into the oven 
and bake for half an hour. When cool they 


will be ready for use. 


Scrambled Eggs With Shad Roes. 


Ingredients.—Shad roes, 
Flour, 
Butter, 
Eggs. 

Scald the roes out of a shad ten minutes in 
boiling water (salted), drain, throw into cold 
water, leave them there three minutes, wipe 
dry, and set in a cold place until next day, or 
whenever you wish to use them. Cut them 
across into pieces an inch or more wide, roll 
them in flour and fry in butter to a delicate 
brown. Scramble a dish of eggs by dropping 
them in a pan with melted butter in it, keep- 
ing them stirred until they thicken. Pile the 
roes in the center of a heated dish, and 
dispose the egg in asort of hedge all around 
them. This makes a nice dish for breakfast 
or lunch. 


Egg Cups. 


Ingredients.—Six hard boiled eggs, 
One cupful of minced cold 
meat, 
Ham or poultry well seasoned, 
One cupful of drawn butter, 
A little chopped parsley. 

Cut the eggs smoothly around, dividing 
each into two cups, extracting the yolk. Cut 
a small piece from the bottom of each cup, so 
that it will stand upright. Mash the yolks 
to powder with the bowl of a spoon, mix with 
them the chopped meat, and mold into pel- 
lets about the size and shape of the displaced 
yolk. Put one of these into each ‘‘ cup,” 
arrange them into a dish, and pour over them 
the drawn butter, made very hot and seasoned 


with the chopped parsley. Set in the oven 
for five minutes to heat the eggs, and serve. 

This is a pretty dish, and may be made 
prettier by sticking a tiny spray of parsley in 
the top of each of the yellow pellets. Should 
you wish to add further to it, cut stale bread 
into round pieces ; scoop out a hollow in each 
to fit the bottom of the egg ; toast and butter 
them, and put one under each egg-cup before 
you pour the gravy over all. You then have 
cups and saucers. In this case there should, 
of course, be more of the liquid, as the toast. 
will absorb much of it. 


Dormers. 

Ingredients. —One pound of cold mutton, 
Three ounces of beef suet, 
Pepper and salt, 
Four ounces of boiled rice, 
One egg, 
Breadcrumbs, 
Butter or dripping. 

Chop the mutton and beef suet together, 
add the rice and seasoning, egg and breat- 
crumbs. Mix these ingredients all well to 
gether and rollin sausages ; cover with egg 
and breadcrumbs, and fry in butter or nice 
dripping toa light brown. Serve in a dish 
either with or without gravy poured over 
them. 


Cream Cheese. 


Ingredients, —One pint of warm new milk, 
One quart of fresh cream, 
One spoonful of rennet, 
One lump of sugar. 


Mix all the ingredients together and place 
near the fire until the curd comes ; make @ 
shape of straw or rushes something like a flat 
brick ; sew the rushes or straw together to 
make the top and bottom in the same way, 
but they must be loose ; put the curd into the 
shape on the loose bottom and cover with the 
top, take it out the next day and turn it every 
day until ripe. A one-pound weight is suffi- 
cient to place on this cheese. 


Mush. 
Ingredients,—One and a half cups of cream. 
meal, 
One half cup of oat meal, 
One tablespoonful of syrup, 
Boiling water, 
Salt to taste. 
Mix the meals together and pour on the 
boiling water, stirring well until a thick bat- 
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RECIPES. 635 


ter ; beat out the lumps; thin considerably, 
as it thickens in boiling ; boil three hours. 
Pour in pans or dishes, and set aside to cool. 
Slice and fry, being careful to keep the slices 
whole. Good mush fried nice and brown, 
is an excellent dish for breakfast, but to be 
healthy it must be well cooked until thor- 
oughly done. 


Broiled Kidneys. . 


Ingredients. —Sheeps’ kidneys. 
Stale bread, 
Butter, 
Seasoning. 

Cut the kidneys open lengthwise, but do 
not separate them ; skin and broil over a nice 
clear fire, placing the inside down ; place 
them on a hot dish, and put into each a small 
piece of butter and a little pepper and salt. 
Having toasted and buttered the bread, just 
before serving place each kidney on a piece of 
the toast and serve very hot. 


Stewed Strawberries. 
Ingredients.--F ruit, 
Sugar. 

Pack in a wide-mouthed stone crock straw- 
berries and sugar, strewing each layer of a 
cupful with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
When all are in, set it covered in a pot of 
cold water, and cook slowly but stgadily three 
hours after the water begins:to boil. Drain 
off the juice, put the fruit into air-tight jars, 
cover and set in hot water, while you boil the 
syrup half an hour hard. Fill up the jars 
very full, and screw on the tops immediately. 
Fruit thus put up is good to eat on the 
second day, but will keep all winter, and not 
only costs less but tastes better than sweeter 
preserves. 


Strawberry Short Cake. 


Ingredients.—-Two cups of flour, 

Two tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder, 

One t&blespoonful of lard, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

Half a cupful of milk, . 

Three tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, 

One half teaspoonful of salt, 

One quart of strawberries, 

Sugar, 

Cream. 


Rub the shortening into the salted flour in 


which the baking powder has been mixed, 
and wet with the milk in which has been dis- 
solved thesugar. Roll out half an inch thick 
and bake in two jelly-cake tins. The dough 
should be soft and handled very little. Bake 
to a nice brown, and, when cold, place be- 
tween the cakes a layer of strawberries that 
have been hulled and thickly sprinkled with 
sugar. Place another layer over the top 
similarly sprinkled, and eat with cream. 


Another Strawberry Short Cake. 
Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 

Two cups of buttermilk, or of 
sour or loppered milk, 

Half a cupful of sugar, 

Yolk of one egg, 

One teaspoonful of salt and 
the same of soda sifted three 
times with the flour, 

One quart of strawberries, 

One tablespoon ful of lard, 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

Chop the shortening into the salted flour, 
and wet with the milk into which the beaten 
yolk of the egg has been stirred. Roll with 
light, swift strokes into a sheet half an inch 
thick. Cut a piece to fit a greased baking- 
pan ; lay neatly in the bottom, cover with 
the berries, sift sugar over them, and lay 
another sheet, a trifle thinner than the lower, 
over all, Bake in a steady oven to a good 
brown ; cut into squares and pile on a warmed 
pan. Split and cat with sugar, hot. 


Cocoanut Bon-Bons. 
Ingredients. —White of one egg, 
Equal quantity of water, 
Cocoanut, 
Pulverized sugar. 


Mix the white of egg and water together 
and stir in enough grated cocoanut and pul- 
verized sugar to enable you to roll it into 
balls. For the cream, take— 

Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of water, 

One teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring. 


Mix the sugar and water together, boil 
until it creams, stirring constantly ; when it 
creams, flavor with the vanilla, and roll the 
cocoanut balls in it as you would chocolate 
creams, Set the cream dish in another dish 
of boiling water so it will not harden too 
soon. 
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June Roses. 


June, the sixth month of the year, is called 
the midsummer month and the month of 
roses. Everywhere the air is laden with the 
exquisite perfume emitted from the queen of 
flowers ; the lowly wild blossoms growing 
upon the hedges and in the meadows com- 
paring favorably with their more royal sis- 
ters, ‘‘ Her Majesty,” ‘‘ Duchess de Bra- 
bant ” and the lovely and fragrant ‘‘ Jacque- 
minot.” GobDEys Lapy’s Book has not, 
like nature, been dead through the cold and 
dreary winter, but has gone steadily forward, 
each day advancing nearer to perfection ; and 
now, when nature is looking her loveliest, 
feels able to step forward, not afraid that the 
brilliant sunshine can shed any but an added 
luster to its pages. With this number we 
complete the one hundred and twelfth volume 
of the magazine. We will not look backward 
to what we have done, but forward to what we 
intend doing. Our friends throughout the 
land have been very complimentary about 
what we have accomplished, but we are not 
satisfied ; we yet hope to achieve greater 
results. New varieties of roses are con- 
stantly being added to the already long list of 
favorites ; we feel that new attractions can be 
added to our favorite, and it will be our aim 
in the coming six months to more than fulfill 
all the promises we have made. 


Love’s Confession. 

Our engraving frontispiece this month is 
the copy of a celebrated French painting. 
The scene is laid in an exquisite garden, 
where a table is set for breakfast; the 
parents of the maiden entertaining the 
elderly wooer whom they have decided shall 
be her choice. The duke feeling confident of 
his own attractions brings with him his son to 
introduce him to the fair lady; the son 
proves to be a lover whom she has long loved 
secretly and truly, and while they are making 
the settlement for the marriage she calls his 
attention from the meal by offering to show 
him a beautiful rose upon a bush pear by. 
She is able to hand him one of the most 
fragrant of the blossoms, which says, ‘‘I love 
you.” The sequel, when the unsuspicious 
parties at the table will find out the true 
state of the love affair, will be startling, and 
the result is shown in the companion picture, 
which we propose giving to our readers in 
the July number of the magazine. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
in seasickness, is of great value. Its action 
on the nerves of the disturbed stomach ‘s 
soothing and effective. 


What the Press says of Us. 
Sunday Gazette, Washington, D. C.: 
**GopEY’s Lapy’s Book for April opens 
seasonably with a charming frontispiece 
engraving of ‘Springtime.’ This plate is 
reproduced from a German painting of rare 
beauty by a new process of engraving, which 


has been generally popularized by Harper's 
and the Century magazines. GODEY’S has had 
notable success with its illustrations of late. 
The fashions and work designs are among the 
most artistic in color and conception that are 
now presented to the patrons of periodical 
literature. 


Herald, Philadelphia: ‘‘ GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book gives evidence that its new publishers 
will bring it up to all the improvements of the 
day. Its last is an excellent number, and 
contains all the old features that make GoDEY 
so popular, in addition to fresh specialties,” 


Saturday Globe, Oskaloosa, Iowa: ‘* Among: 
the many excellent magazines that find their: 


way to our table, GoDEy’s Lapy's Book is 
ever a welcome visitor. As its name indi- 
cates, itis a magazine for the ladies, filled 
with choice fashion plates and notes, patterns, 
etc. Its literary features are excellent, and 
it deserves a place in the household.” 

Budget, Troy, N. Y.: ‘‘ GoprEy’s Lapy’s 
Book is at hand, and under a new publisher, 
whose avowed purpose is to conduct the maga- 
zine upon the same scale of liberality and 
enterprise by which its popularity has been for 
so many years maintained, It is yet in time 
to commence subscriptions with the excellent 
January number, and so secure the premium 
engraving ‘Sympathy,’ representing a little 
girl sitting in some distress, while her good 
old dog presses close to her side and expresses 
his own sorrow in the most perfectly intel- 
ligible canine language. The picture itself 
has had an extensive sale and is furnished 
without extra charge to subscribers to GODEY'S 
Lapy’s Book.” 

The Philadelphia Inguirer, Philadelphia : 
‘‘GopEy’s LADy’s Book for May is cosmo 
politan. It has a frontispiece—‘ Returning 
Home ’—engraved in America from an Eng- 
lish painting. Its fashion plates show the 
latest Paris fashions, and its large embroidery 
design is a Japanese subject. Its reading 
matter, contributed by many pens, fitly sup- 
plements the illustrations.” 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia : ‘‘ GopEY’s 
has changed hands, and is remarkably bright. 
A good story of Philadelphia life— In Her 
Own Right,’ by W. M. Baker—is completed 
and the perfection of the dialect is remark- 
able. While preserving all of its old features 
as a fashion magazine, ‘Gopry’s’ has the 
promise (and the performance in this num- 
ber) of being a genuine addition to the Phila- 
delphia periodicals, which are now in quite a 
remarkable way beginning to take the field 
against New York.” 

Farm and S/ome, Springfield, Mass. : 
“GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—Probably there 1s 
no publication in this country that can claim 
such a powerful influence on the formation of 
opinion and the general dissemination of ideas 
on various subjects as this veteran magazine. 
Gray-haired men and women remember the 
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magazine as associating with their early 
experience with romance; and there are 
many who, in younger days, looked forward 
to the monthly visit of GopEy's. Doubtless 
many will be pleased to renew their former 
acquaintance with the old-time favorite, espe- 
cially as it has kept well apace with the times. 
One feature of GODEY’s is worthy of particu- 
lar notice ; it is not the medium of any reli- 
gious sect or any political creed. All denomi- 
nations may welcome the magazine with 
safety in their family circle, as the manage- 
ment have scrupulously abstained from pub- 
lishing any thing of a sectarian character. At 
the same time, it is noted as one of the most 
high-toned and moral publications of the day. 
As an instructor inthe family, especially for 
the wife and daughter, it has no superior, and 
at the same time, a vast amount of informa- 
tion is to be found each month for the father 
and sons. It roams over the whole field of 
fashion, art, music, literature, science, agri- 
culture, etc., ad infinitum, culling the choicest 
blossoms everywhere.” 


Sunday News, New York: ‘‘ GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, as usual, presents some notable 
attractions, and will be a welcome number to 
its legion of old friends, The frontispiece is 
a cleverly-executed picture portraying ‘ The 
Frown,’ a companion piece to ‘ The Smile.’” 


Sunday Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. : ‘‘ One 
reason why GopEYs LapDy’s Book is so 

pular with the fair sex is that every patron 
as the right to select a,pattern of a garment 
described in the current number. These 
patterns cost considerable money, but they 
are sent free notwithstanding.” 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just pub- 
lished an attractive book, entitled a ‘* Winter 
in Central America and Mexico,” by Helen 
J. Sanborn. Price, $1.50. It is an instruc- 
tive and entertaining book of travel, the 
author accompanied her father, making two 
of the party of six, who, departing from New 
Orleans, made a long and diversified tour in 
parts of Central America and Mexico little 
visited by tourists. The book is written in 
an easy style, very attractive to the reader. 


A correspondent says: ‘‘ I am very much 
pleased with your magazine; I think it the 
best one, of its kind, in the country ; it has 
been a familiar friend in our family for fifty 
years. My grandmother used to take it, and 
my mother was a regular subscriber for many 
years. Among my first recollections of pic- 
tures, as a child, are the gay colored fashion 
plates of GopEy’s. F.C. R., Chicago, Ill.” 
_ The rage of our young ladies for an 
imported perfume must appear silly when they 
read the below extract, which shows that 
English seciety gets its fashionable perfume 
from America, which is the name of the 
Lundborg perfume. The Young Ladies’ 
Journal says : ‘‘Edenia is one of the most 
delicate and agreeable of perfumes; it sug- 
gests the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s 


perfumes are very tastefully put up in neat 
little boxes, and are suitable offerings to give 
to any lady.” 


A subscriber writing from Tehula, Miss., 
says: ‘‘ Your book is a source of great pleasure 
inourhome. It isa ‘thing of beauty and 
joy forever,’ to each of us,” 


When any thing combines usefulness with 
ornament, it may be said to have accom- 
plished its work in the world. Such is the 
enviable fortune of Button’s Raven Gloss 
Shoe Dressing. It makes old shoes look 
new, softens and preserves the leather, and is 
all that could be desired in a shoe dressing. 
It is manufactured by Messrs. Button & 
Ottley, New York, and purchasers should be 
careful to get the genuine article, with the 
trade-mark as shown in their advertisement in 
another column. 


Bits of Science. 


A peasant named Niemcic is effecting 
astonishing cures of hydrophobia in Croatia. 
The remedy is a secret. 


Prof. Cook says that kainit has 12 per 
cent. of potash, while the muriate has 48 to 
50 percent. If kainit costs $10 per ton and 
muriate of potash $40, the cost of potash in 
either case is the same. 


Dealerg state that there is more mahogany, 
boxwood and rosewood sold to furniture 
manufacturers now than ever before, and 
these woods are largely supplanting cherry, 
walnut and ebony. * 


Sir John Bennett Lawes does not believe 
that soil fertility once exhausted can be 
restored without too great expense. Never- 
theless, crops as large as those grown on soil 
originally can be renewed by consuming upon 
it the product of other soils, or by using arti- 
ficial manure containing potash, phosphates 
and nitrogen, 


An Ohio man has perfected a telephone 
transmitter which will render conversation 
between Chicago and New York an easy 
matter. A test of a circuit of nearly goo 
miles was made, when the ticking of a watch 
was to be plainly heard. 


Some, in fact quite a number of the solder- 
ing fluids used, are injurious to tools and also 
to parts that have been laid on the bench 
where such fluids have been used. The fol- 
lowing recipe will do the work as well and 
will not rust or tarnish any more than water 
would : Take two ounces of alcohol and put 
into a bottle, and add about a teaspoonful of 
chloride of zinc and shake until dissolved. 
Use it in the same manner as the muriate of 
zinc or muriatic acidand zinc. It has no bad 
smell. 


Oil strata has been reached near St. 
Charles, La., at a depth of 375 feet, from 
which oil of fine lubricating and fuel proper- 
ties flows at the rate of twenty-five barrels per 
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day, notwithstanding the drill remains in the 
well as an obstruction to the flow. The 
parties boring were prospecting an immense 
deposit of sulphur, and were greatly, and, no 
doubt, agreeably surprised when they ‘‘ struck 
oil.” The ‘‘ find” will be developed to the 
fullest extent. A remarkable feature of the 
prospecting is the discovery, within a radius 
of ten acres, of gypsum, alum, petroleum 
and sulphur, the two latter in presumably 
paying quantities, especially the sulphur. 


Farm Topics. 


Oats are two-thirds as exhaustive to the 
soil as wheat. 


A Western man says he keeps the swine 
plague from attacking his hogs by the free 
use of copperas, scattered all about the feed- 
ing places, and allowing them to eat all they 
want. Copperas is a good disinfectant, and 
is an astringent and a tonic. It is the sul- 
phate of iron, and iron is a common tonic. 


Good crops of beets may be grown on any 
land rich enough and in suitable tilth for corn. 
Drilled in rows two feet and eight or ten 
inches apart, much of the work may be done 
by horse hoes. But the thinning must be 
done with the hand hoe, and unless properly 
attended to in time the beet crop will not 
amount to much. 


The fumes of sulphur will destroy any ver- 
min that may be lurking in the feathers of the 
under part of fowls. To do this properly, 
pay a visit to the hen in the night and slightly 
disturb her, when by a natural instinct she 
will bristle up her feathers all over her body. 
This then, is the best chance for using the 
sulphur. 


Not only should chicks be well fed 
regularly, and often, but they should be well 
cared for in regard to protection. Let coops 
be furnished with board ficors, so that the 
chicks can have a dry place to go to in case of 
rain. Have the coops supplied with good, 
tight tops, so the rain cannotenter. Always 
feed early in the evening, so that the chicks 
may be shut in by nightfall, out of the reach 
of cold and dew. Do not allow the young 
chicks to run out too soon with the hen, but 
keep them confined for a few days after 
hatching. , 


It may not be generally known that there 
is a very simple and inexpensive remedy for 
‘cuts and bruises on horses and cattle at the 
command of almost every one. It is nothing 
more than to apply to the wound, lime fresh 
‘slaked, of the consistency of thick cream, with 
a common paint brush. Cover the wound 
with it as quickly as possible, and repeat 
daily, or oftener, if necessary. In a short 
time new flesh will form and the wound heal, 
with hardly a scar. 


A heifer calf intended for a cow should be 
trained from birth with this end in view and 


be made gentle and tractable by sufficient 
handling. It should be learned to lead, to 
stand tied, and allow any one to approach and 
handle it at pleasure. A calf treated in this 
way will make a gentle and valuable cow, and 
one which will not kick over the milk pail 
about the time it is filled with rich milk. 
Such attention to the training of the young 
heifers will pay, especially if they are intended 
for family cows. 


BOOK TABLE. 


A BOHEMIAN TRAGEDY. By Miss Lily 
Curry. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. One vol., Morocco cloth, 242 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


A new, powerful and original novel by a 
prominent literary lady of New York. It is 
an unusually absorbing, bright and clever book, 
and also a piquant and trenchant revelation 
of the inner workings of literary Bohemia. as 
found in New York City, and of the peculiar 
eccentricities characterizing certain writers 
for the press and contributors to the general 
literature of the day. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By George Makepeace Towle. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. One vol., cloth, 388 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is an attractive volume, profusely 
illustrated, with an, appendix containing 
chronological annals from 449 to 1885. Sov- 
ereigns of England. First Lords of the 
Treasury, and a complete index. The at- 
tempt is made, and successfully carried out, 
to present clearly and concisely the main facts 
in the history of England, from the Roman 
Conquest to the present time. The language 
is chaste, and the subjects treated clothed in 
an attractive form. 


DOWN THE WEsT BRANCH. By Captain 
Charles A. J. Farrar. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. One vol., cloth, 311 pp. Price, 
$1.25. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


This volume is another of the Lake and 
Forest Series. The book describes most 
pleasantly a trip made to the Maine wilder- 
ness. It is lively, full of adventures well 
described, and especially to be recommended 
to persons who want a companion and guide 
for a summer tour in oneof the most delight- 
ful forest and lake regions of the United 
States. 


CONSOLATION, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Abraham Perry Miller. New York, Bren- 
tano Bros. One vol., cloth, 122 pp. 


This is a collection of grave and gay poems, 
of which Consolation is the longest, although 
not on that account by any means the most 
attractive 
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FORGOTTEN MEANINGS. By Alfred Waites. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. One vol., cloth, 
73 pp. Price, 50cents. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This book shows the meaning of many 
words used in ordinary conversation, but of 
which the meaning is frequently forgotten. 
It is ahandy book to have around for con- 
stant reference. 


HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES, By Charles 
Lanman. Lee & Shepard, Boston. One 
vol., cloth, 387 pp. Price, $1.50. For 
sale by F. B. Clegg, Agt., 1018 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, 


A collection of personalities of celebrated 
authors and statesmen, among which the 
names of Henry W. Longfellow, Washington 
Irving, Charles Dickens, William Cullen 
Bryant, Henry Clay, Edward Everett, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, and others are prominent. 


Hints ON LANGUAGE. For Primary and 
Intermediate Schools. By S. Arthur Bent, 
A.M. Lee&Shepard, Bos:on. One voi., 
cloth, 73 pp. Price, 50 cents. For sale 
by F. B. Clegg, Agt., 1018 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia. 


A useful little volume, offering hints to 
teachers upon language-exercise, which in- 
cludes whatever is taught in reading, writing, 
form, color, and number. 


ToLAMNBO OF FLAUBERT. Englished by 
M. French Sheldon. Saxson & Co., 23 
Bouverie street, Fleet street, London, and 
Tribune Building, New York. 


This, the masterpiece of the French man 
of genius, is now for the first time presented 
in English, The author, although commenc- 
ing his career so late in life, made wonderful 
Progress, the present work not appearing 
until his forty-first year. 


Love's MARTYR. By Lawrence, Alma 
Tadema. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
One vol., paper, 234 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
For sale by f. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


A bright, attractive novel, showing how 
love transformed the heroine from a cold, 
¢ynical woman into a bright and attractive 
one ; and how this love was sacrificed to the 
stern pride of the lover. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BARON TRENCK. 
Translated by Thomas Holcroft. Cassell 
& Company, New York. One vol., paper, 
Ig2 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


This is one of the popular weekly issues of 
a National Library, published by the above 
Ouse, 


TALEs OF ECCENTRIC LIFE. By William A. 
Hammond and Clara Lanza. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. One vol., paper, 209 
pp. Price, 25 cents. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


A collection of short stories, bright and 
attractive, popular for summer reading. 


**Don’t.” By Censor. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. A small volume cloth, 
102 pp. Price, 50 cents. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


A useful little volume that has had an un- 
precedented sale, showing how to avoid 
improprieties in conduct and common errors 
in speech. 


SELF-INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN PAINTING, 
WITH OIL AND WATER CoLors. By 
Susan Hale. Boston, S. W. Tilton and 
Company. One vol., cloth, pp. 293. 


This book filis a want long felt, as by it 
you can become your own instructor in the 
fashionable art of painting. Different styles 
of painting are shown, with full directions 
for following out all the various steps required 
to complete the process. It also suggests 
numerous useful and fancy articles that can 
be made up and décorated with pieces of 
painting, either on silk, satin, wood, etc. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSES. By Horace 
Grant. Lee & Shepard, Boston. One 
vol., cloth, 157 pp. Price, 50 cents. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


This book contains a number of exercises 
prepared to instruct and amuse children, who 
are too young to learn to read and write. 
The different instructions are put in such an 
attractive form as to prove pleasing to both 
teacher and pupil, and it is a little volume 
that can not fail to prove useful to parents. 


New Music received from George D. New- 
hall & Co., 56 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio : 

Changeless—Waltz—by Alice Constant. 

Flowers of Gold, by Edward Wittich. 

Cricket on the Hearth—Waltz—by James 
E. Stewart. 

Song of the Dove, by R. E. Lawson. 

The Old Grape Vine\Swing, by Frank L. 
Bristow. \ 

One and Two—Ballad—by David Jen- 
kins ; Price, 35 cents. 

A Sweet Bunch of Cresses—a Ballad—by 
Frank Campbell. 

Some Sweet Day—Sacred Solo—by W. 
Howard Doane. 

Twilight Fancies—Mazurka—by George 
L. Bruce. 

Keep Move-A-Lin-Along, Song, by Will 
S. Hays. 
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tie: impression among many that the services of an architect can be _ with, is fast dying out. 
education advances, so do the tastes and requirements of the people. The first attempt at improv 
in our homes, both interior and exterior ; to arrive at this with any degree of satisfaction, it is necessary to 
our aid the services of those who make a special study of the requirements. : ji 
The profession of an architect requires a thorough acquaintance with the advanced ideas, adapting one to the: 
other—the artistic with the constructive. fom . 
“he design presented we calculate can be built for about $3,500. The construction is of frame from the tc 
of stonework to second floor, is covered with beveled siding ; ali above this is intended to be covered with shin, 
Any information in regard to this design, or any other appearing in our book, will be cheerfully given 
addressing the architect, SAMUEL MILLIGAN, 2219 Chestnut street, formerly manager of our Architectural 








